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Today’s Assignment: 


Waite Theme 


RICHARD CORBIN, Chairman of the 
English Department, Hunter College High 
School, New York City, and coauthor of 
the GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH texts,* 
says of the teaching of writing: 


Authors of many recent articles urging high-school English teachers to 
require at least a theme a week from students quote a wonderful-sounding 
aphorism: ‘Pupils learn to write by writing.” 


A year or two in a high-school composition class—or several hours a week. 
correcting themes—would show that the aphorism is a rather dangerous 
oversimplification; closer to the truth would be: ‘‘The majority of students 
can learn to write only by being taught how—and then writing.” 


If they are not taught how to write, increasing the number of assignments 
will not improve their skill; it will merely increase occasions for repeat- 
ing blunders. 


How to write a good paragraph, how to write an interesting theme, how to 
make grammar work for better writing, can be taught, I’m convinced. It 
takes patience on the teacher’s part, and good teaching tools; it’s work, not 
play, for students. But for teachers and students it can be rewarding. 


*GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR TEXTS FOR 
GRADE 9 GRADEIO GRADES 11-12 


by 
Corbin, Vander Beek, Blough, Perrin 


For a glimpse of some ways the GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH books help 
teach students how to write, teachers are invited to ask for a new bulletin- 
board chart, “The Anatomy of a Paragraph.”’ Copies will be available at the 
Scott, Foresman exhibit booth at the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish meeting in Philadelphia, November 23-25. Or write for #893. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas2 PaloAlto Fair Lawn, N.J. AND COMPANY 
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He is among the busiest members of the teaching profession, for he has the 
broadest curriculum goals and the widest responsibilities. 

He urgently needs textbook materials organized for ready classroom use. 

He recognizes the wisdom of providing for individual differences, but he must do 
so in large classes. 

He believes in teaching language skills that are functional; he stresses elements 
of grammar that make for correctness in writing and speaking. 

He prefers textbook materials that tell the student how—not merely what—to do. 
He likes to have his students ‘‘think out the answers” in arriving at principles of 
grammar and usage. 

He values simple, step-by-step, logical presentation. 


For this English teacher, 
the ideal instructional aid is 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB, Books 1 and 2 


Book 1 by Jerome Carlin and Henry I. Christ 
Book 2 by Jerome Carlin and Glenn Holder 


Class price $2.40 each. 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB is a basic high school course in the 
language arts, written with the demands of the practical 
classroom situation in mind. Each book is a complete, inde- 
pendent unit; together, Books 1 and 2 of ENGLISH ON THE 
JOB constitute a comprehensive program. 


Teacher’s guide and answer keys available. 


Examination copies on request. 
Send for complete catalog of English publications. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY e 175 Fifth Avenue « New York 10, N.Y. 
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Philadelphia 
has 


changed 


Elementary and secondary 
school textbook catalogs are 
available from School Depart- eens 
ment offices in: NEW YORK 
CHICAGO) 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
BURLINGAME 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, | 


This month the NCTE holds its 51st Annual 
Meeting in Philadelphia. Those attending this 
meeting who haven’t been in Philadelphia for 
several years will find many changes in the city. 
Although William Penn still looks down from his 
place atop City Hall and Elfreth’s Alley still has 
its 18th-century houses, gone is the “Chinese 
Wall” along Market Street. In its place are the 
gleaming new office buildings of Penn Center 
Plaza. And a new mall has been constructed 
north of historic Independence Hall. 


We will be in Philadelphia for this meeting to 
see as much of the old and the new as possible. 
At booths 81-83 of the exhibit hall in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel we will have on display our 
English textbooks for grades 1-12. We will have 
advance copies of the Companion Series: Ad- 
ventures in Literature (six anthologies for the 
nonacademic course), as well as our famous 
“Olympic Adventures.” Advance copies of The 
English Language series for grades 7-9 will be 
displayed, along with Dawson’s Language for 
Daily Use series, our well-known “Warriner” 
books, and a new book by Paul Roberts, English 
Sentences. 


We hope to see you in Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 1-12 


ELEMENTARY: BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / LANGUAGE WORK- 
BOOKS / BASIC SPELLING PROGRAM / SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MATERIALS 


SECONDARY: BASIC READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS / BASIC 
READING AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS FOR SLOWER READERS / 
BIOGRAPHIES / BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS / DRAMA COLLECTIONS 
/ ESSAY COLLECTIONS / NOVELS / NOVEL COLLECTIONS / POETRY 
COLLECTIONS / SHORT STORY COLLECTIONS / BASIC GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION SERIES / BASIC LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES / GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOK SERIES / PROGRAMED GRAMMAR 
TEXTBOOKS / DEVELOPMENTAL READING TEXT-WORKBOOKS / SPEECH 
TEXTBOOKS / WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS a 


_____ proudly presents the second annual 


_ THREE DISTINC TIVE PLAYS ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
edited and with Introductions by. Willard. Swire, Executive 
Director of “The pmetican National Theatre and Academy.” 

_(W+655-60¢) 
“Prologue To Glory” by E. P. Conkle depicts a youthful 
Lincoln at the threshold of greatness, making the decisions 
which would dictate the course of his future life. “Abraham 
Lincoln,” by the distinguished English playwright — John 

Drinkwater, vividly portrays the mature man and. president 
suffering his nation’s most profound agony. 


THREE PLAYS ABOUT DOCTORS 
edited and with Introductions by Joseph Mersand, Past Presi- 
dent of the NCTE. W * 656-60¢) 
Three world-renowned playwrights, Henrik Ibsen, Sidney 
Kingsley and Sidney Howard here present men of science as 
the chief characters in “An Enemy Of The People”—“Men In 
White”’—and “Yellow Jack.” Joseph Mersand, in his intro- 
ductions, contributes valuable biographical notes about the 
authors and contemporary critical reactions to the three plays. 


FOUR CLASSIC FRENCH: PLAYS 

edited and with an Introduction by Helen Gaubert, Professor 
and Director of Drama at St. Joseph’s College, Hartford, 
Cennecticut. (W 654-60¢) 
“The Cid” by Pierre Corneille—“The Would-Be Gentleman” 
by Moliére—“Phaedra” by Jean by 
Racine. 


Other Westaartorl Square Press ANTA Plays available: 


THREE COMEDIES OF AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE 
edited and with Introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W *651-60¢) 
“Life With Father”—“I Remember Mama’”—“You Can’t Take It With You.” 


FIFTEEN AMERICAN ONE ACT PLAYS 


ws edited and with Introductions by Paul Kozelka (W * 650-60¢) 

THREE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN REALISM 
edited and with Introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W * 652-60¢) 

“Idiot’s Delight”—“The Time Of Your Life”—“Street Scene” 

THREE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 

edited and wiih Introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W * 653-60¢) 
“Golden Boy”—“High Tor”’—“The Magnificent Yankee” 

The American National Theatre and Academy, congressionally chartered and 
independently financed, join with Washington Square Press to extend the living 
theatre fo the widest possible audience. The volumes above, and the con- 

fal tinuing ANTA Series volumes to be published yearly are prepared by the 

ANTA Editorial Committee: 
For examination copies of any of the above and our new catalog of educational paperbacks write to: 
fal Educational Division, Washington Square Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


[ANTA| SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED PLAYS 
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Announcing 
Price changes in the 
ENGLISH JOURNAL after January Ist 
Save money 


Renew your subscription now! 


Current prices New prices 
$4.00 per year $5.00 per year 
$10.50 for 3 years $13.10 for 3 years 


Because ours is a nonprofit organization, 
every penny saved goes straight into 
added service for you. 


The National Council of 
Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


Hailed: by Educators 
as the-Best 
Book of its Type 
Available... 


BUILDING 
WORD 
POWER 


Orgel & Works. Endorsed by English 
teachers everywhere as the MOST EF- 
FECTIVE book available for systematic 
vocabulary expansion. A Basic Word List 
of 385 words is used as the nucleus for 
the introduction of many hundreds of 
related terms. Students achieve compre- 
hension and build mastery by an in- 
tegrated program of exercises and 
reviews. The activities include: Words in 
Context, Words Out of Context, Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, Word Analogies, Word 
Analysis. Excellent preparation for Col- 
lege Entrance Boards and all other 
examinations stressing vocabulary. Teach- 
ers Key available. 
Net school prices: 
Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
7) FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3.N 


student subscriptions to MM your own complimentary 


TIME for as little as 8¢ a desk copy. 
week, 


class participating in the 
annual Current Affairs Con- 
test and the Man of the 
Year Sweepstakes. 


authoritative, informative 
teaching aids: maps, charts, 
posters, special reports. 


To find out more about the TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM—and see why over 3500 


teachers enrolled last year—just complete and return the coupon. We'll also send you, 


as a representative teaching aid, the 50-question, 10-page 1961 Vacation Review Quiz. 


TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM NAME 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ADDRESS 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK CITY 


ZONE STATE 


| | 
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LaBrant 


Leary 


Bird 


Painter 


Jameson 


Rose 


Baldridge 


Anderson 


Guyel 


Grades 
7-12 


— 


AO 


First Interest—Then Achievement 


Here are 6 texts which stimulate students’ 
imagination by using lively subject matter, 
asking probing questions, and encouraging 
them to use their personal resources: 


their experiences, their ideas, 
their opinions, their ambitions, 


their fantasies... 


as a basis for able and intelligent writing. 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


Books 1-6 


... help the teacher develop pupils’ 
skills to write their thoughts and 
emotions by stirring imagination 
and excitement—the forerunners of 


achievement. 


School Division 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, Chicago 46, Dallas 2, Corte Madera, California 
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Now Available in a Limited Printing 


Changing 
Concepts 
of 
Reading 


Papers and discussions of the 


LaVerne Stron 
1961 Conference of the A’ Sterl Artley- 
Theodore Clymer 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION Bonald i: Cleland 


Ruth G. Strickland 
Ralph C. Staiger 
Here, in this 300-page volume, is a permanent William D. Sheldon 


record of the proceedings of the 1961 I.R.A. 
Conference held in St. Louis; the nation’s fore- 
most authorities at elementary, secondary, 
and college levels are represented. An im- 


portant book for everyone in the field. Carl Carmer. 
George 


For the sixth consecutive year Scholastic Mag- 
azines is providing publishing services to the = 
I.R.A. for production and distribution of the Phillip Shaw _ 
annual Proceedings. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW WITH CHECK OR POSTOFFICE MONEY ORDER 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for copies of |.R.A. Conference Proceedings as follows: 


(0 One copy 1961 Proceedings, $2.00 

——Additional copies of 1961 Proceedings at $1.50 each 

——Copies of 1959* Proceedings at $2.00 each ($1.50 if order includes another 
volume) 
*Supply of 1960 Proceedings is exhausted Total enclosed 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE. 
STATE 
Enclose remittance with order. Copies shipped postpaid. 


Chane: 
Con, 
Cepts 
R of 
DStry ps: 
UCtion 
A few of the distinguished 
contributors (speakers) 
in the 1961 volume: 
| t | 
Larrick 
Dwight L. Burton 
Nila B. Smith 
Arthur |. Gates 
Anne McKillop 
Albert J. Harris 


World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


a a letter-writing unit come to 
ife. 

Helps social study and other school 
departments. 

Cements the ties of The Brother- 
hood of Man. 

Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 
good will to men.” 

Opens the gate to new cultural ex- 
periences. 

Makes your class the high light of 
students’ school careers. 


(Your students are crying for this 
opportunity. Ask them.) 
Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS are 
accurate and up-to-date; ages 13-16; all read 
and write English. 


Write for details and suggested plan for your 
FOREIGN PEN-PAL PROGRAM. 


(A service for teachers only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


2005 Lake Austin Boulevard 
Austin 3, Texas 


A New Workbook 
Series that will 
Guide Students WORKSHOP 
to a Substantial bd 


VOCABULARY 


Shostak. A NEW four-book series for 
grades 9-12. Words are carefully chosen 
on the basis of their usefulness in modern 
life and their suitability for the particular 
grade level. The student masters each 
word by applying and reapplying it in 
a varied pattern of exercises. The work- 
book format, with ample space for writ- 
ing, enables the student to build up a 
personal record of his work and progress. 
Diagnostic and Final Mastery Tests en- 
able the student to assess his vocabulary 
growth. Analogy and multiple-choice re- 
view exercises are excellent preparation 
for College Entrance Board and all other 
standardized vocabulary tests. Teachers’ 
keys available. 


Net school price: 40¢ each 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


Published by FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3.N_ Y 


THE 


PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES 


GRADES 7-12 
Like a pair of seven-league boots, the PROSE AND 
POETRY SERIES takes students on fascinating lit- 
erary journeys which broaden horizons, enrich daily 
life, and increase understanding of values. This is a 
balanced program of modern and traditional litera- 
ture. It is organized at each grade level to meet 
student needs and teacher preferences, and builds 
soundly on previously acquired skills and appreciation. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
WRITE TO DEPT. N46 


THE L.W. 


A Division of Random House, Inc. 


249 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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At Thanksgiving Time 


FOOD FOR THOUGH 
From NCTE 


“Next to eating a good dinner, a healthy man 
with a benevolent turn of mind, must like, | think, 


to read... 
Thackeray 


The First Page of the Manuscript BROWULF 

Give your students a chance to compare the past and the present. Prepared 
by Maurice L. Rider and Galen S. Besco, both of State College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, this includes a facsimile of the first page of the Beowulf manu- 
script as produced from the copy held in the British Museum. The transliteration 
substitutes for each Anglo-Saxon character its corresponding letter in the 
English alphabet. 

Price: $.20 (30 for $1.50) 


HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 
Two articles on historical linguistics by Louis 
A. Muinzer, Department of English, University 
of Illinois, now of Rutgers. 


This booklet contains a discussion of the 
underlying principles of historical linguistics 
and an examination of modern day linguistic 


STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR IN THE 
CLASSROOM 
By Verna L. Newsome 
University of Wisconsin 


In this monograph some of the major struc- 
tures of English are described as part of a 
system which should be taught as an integral 
part of a cumulative, sequential English cur- 


riculum beginning in the sixth or seventh 
grade and extending through the senior high 
schoo!. The study of structural grammar has 
two objectives: to give students a better 
understanding of the nature of their language 
and the way it works and to help them utilize 
the rich structural resources of the English 
language in writing increasingly mature 
sentences. Wisconsin Council of Teachers of 


English $1.25 74 pages. 


Send orders to: 


changes. The main purpose of these articles 
can be best expressed by Dr. Muinzer, 
who says, “In a pair of papers, | wish to 
submit a minority report on this dead, dire, 
dull irrelevancy, and to suggest that the 
lively discipline of historical linguistics be- 
longs in every high school and college class- 
room where English is taught.” 


Published by the 
Teachers of English 


$.50 


Illinois Association of 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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MACMILLAN gives you a 
ko-6r' do-nat’ 1d 
dictionary program 


For elementary school pupils... 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
ELEMENTARY EDITION 
About 45,000 entries 800 pages 


Easy-to-understand definitions, explanations, and illustrations—both verbal and pictorial 
...Up-to-date presentations of technical and scientific terms,’names, and places. 


For advanced elementary students and high school students 


THE MACMILLAN STUDENTS EDITION 
of the Concise 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
Over 100,000 entries 872 pages 


Full, concise definitions written in modern American style ... Identifications of meanings 
by usage labels, field labels, and part-of-speech labels... Pronunciation key on each 
right-hand page. 


For accelerated use in the high school... 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
College Edition 
142,000 entries 1,760 pages 
3,100 terms illustrated 


Definitions, pronunciations, etymologies, and illustrations reflect the living American 
language... Available in plain and thumb-indexed editions. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
Please send me full information on: 

() the elementary dictionary 

( the college dictionary 

() the high school dictionary 


Learn MORE 
about these dis- 
tinguished dic- 


tionaries: 
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Just Published --- 


To help your students WRITE right..... 
CREATING COMPOSITION SKILLS 


Edward F. Dolan, Jr. and Nina Crossett 
Book One (grades 9-10) Book Two (grades | 1-12) 


@ Exercises in grammar review while writing 
@ Understanding of the English language while writing 


@ Basic principles of composition into finished units while writing 
sentences — paragraphs — essays — compositions 


A new concept in composition for high school students 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
THE WORDS YOU USE (Vocabulary Workbooks) FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH 
Book | (9-10) Holmes-Randolph-Pixley GRAMMAR — Bunce 
Book II (11-12) Randolph-Pixley- Holmes Planned for senior high students, 
Book III (7-8) Swan-Purdy-Blair especially those preparing for 
Three vital, interesting workbooks presenting unusual college entrance and placement 
vocabulary drills with added meaning for today's youth. examinations. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


Henry Regnery Company 


Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street Los Angeles 13, California 


CONCATENATION * 


or | 
NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 7 through 12 ~-K Why does a word meaning a series of things 
linked together define an English program? Because 
The New Building Better English series progresses 
systematically, logically, from one grade to the 
next, developing and maintaining skills in writing, 
reading, listening, and speaking. Instruction in- 
cludes strong coverage of grammar, spelling, sen- 
tence mechanics, and vocabulary development. A 
Workbook and Handbook, complete Teacher's Edi- 
tion, and Test Program are available for each text. 
More than 6,000 high school districts in the United 
States use this program, in whole or in part. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


af A Matter of Taste ae 


We heard it at a PTA meeting. “Some people get their kicks from a good steak, 
I get mine from a good painting.” The speaker was a generously moustached Boston 
artist. We suspect he was trying to shock his audience into listening to his more 
serious remarks on the subject of taste. He could have been thinking of what Ruskin 
said about it a hundred years before: 


“The name which is given to the feeling—Taste, Gott, Gusto—in all languages 
indicates the baseness of it, for it implies that art gives only a kind of pleasure 
analogous to that derived from eating by the palate.” 


This may foreshadow that widely-quoted example of ungloved modern criticism: 
“His taste is in his mouth’—something the civilized E. M. Forster would never have 
said about the tourist-heroine of A Room With A View, though he does mention 
her distress when she found herself in Santa Croce with no-one to tell her which 
of the “sepulchral slabs” was “the one that was really beautiful.” 


We have a taste for taste, because writers as well as other artists must often face 
the comment: “I don’t know much about art, but I know what I like.” A reader 
may say this with humility rather than arrogance, but in either case, if he is content, 
we are sorry for him. Appreciation of good literature may be a matter of taste, but 
taste is a matter of development. We doubt that even ladies are born with it, though 
someone is sure to remind us of Edward Fitzgerald’s gallant observation: “Taste 
is the feminine for genius.” 


“It is not in Montaigne, but in myself, that I find all that I see in him.” When Pascal 
offers this insight, he is telling us not that education is of no use in questions of 
taste, but that education is overwhelmingly essential. Only as the reader develops 
the resources in himself can he find in Montaigne, or any other writer, “all that I 


see in him.” 


This is why we were glad to see the subject brought up at the PTA meeting. The 
young may not need to be educated in the virtues of a good steak. But they need 
guidance in discovering values through the microcosm of good literature—and 
everything parents or teachers do or don’t do can affect that self which the future 
citizen discovers in the mirror of great writing. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
Grade 7 Grade 8 , Grade 9 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Editorial and Foreign Sales Offices: Boston 7 
Regional Sales Offices: 


New York 16 ATLANTA 5 Geneva, ILL. 
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New Wine in Old Bottles 


John R. Searles 


How really new is the “new” grammar? Can there be a wedding of old and new 
in the classroom? These pertinent questions get specific answers in this article. 
Dr. Searles is a professor of English and education at the University of Wisconsin. 


papain knows that new wine cannot 
be put into old bottles. In the vexed 
area of language study, some dislike* the 
new wine itself, believing that the old 
is better. Others would destroy the old 
bottles, even though the new ones have 
not yet been manufactured. To shift to 
another familiar metaphor, those of us 
who teach grammar today seem to be 
caught between two worlds: one dying, 
the other powerless to be born. Those 
who have been convinced that the old 
grammar, in many of its details, is in- 
adequate, inaccurate, and confusing—and 
the number of converts to this point 
of view is, I think, growing—still can find 
little comfort in the complexities of the 
new linguistics. Some of these complexi- 
ties are doubtless caused by the pe cari 
newness of linguistics as a science: so 
many approaches, findings, and descrip- 
tive terms have emerged from the struc- 
tural method that the study of grammar 
now seems little better than chaotic. 
Other difficulties, however, are inherent 
in the very nature of language, which 
is itself a complex and highly-developed 
social instrument, not easily susceptible 
of complete analysis in any terms under- 
standable by the nonspecialist. 

As teachers of English we are our- 
selves students of language. We may be- 


lieve, as one writer on grammar has said, 
that a principal justification for the study 
of language is that it is intrinsically in- 
teresting. We may, and doubtless should, 
try to learn whatever we can of the new 
developments in linguistic study, and 
look hopefully toward the improvements 
which linguistics may bring. But as 
teachers of masses of students, many 
of whom manage to resist the intrinsic 
fascination of grammar study, our posi- 
tion is entirely different. We realize that 
we shall never teach advanced —— 
mics or discourse analysis in our class- 
rooms, even when these branches of 
linguistic study have arrived at a state 
of perfection which — have not yet 
achieved. We want to know what we 
can do, here and now, to make the study 
of grammar more illuminating and more 
fruitful for ail of the students in our 
classes; how we can draw on what lin- 
guistics has so far discoVered to help our 
students learn. 


Comparison of Old and New 


Perhaps a good starting-point is to 
notice the respects in which the new 
grammar agrees essentially with the old. 
As one examines the parts of speech as 
described by Paul Roberts in Patterns of 
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English, one finds many which are al- 
ready familiar. Nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, although labeled 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 instead of by the familiar names, 
are still usually recognizable as the old 
parts of speech which we have already 
learned. So, in spite of some differences 
in terminology, are verbal auxiliaries 
(like do and have, or may and should), 
prepositions, coordinating conjunctions, 
conjunctive adverbs, and subordinating 
conjunctions. So are prepositional phrases 
and subordinate clauses, even when they 
are labeled “P groups” and “S groups.” 
So are the familiar sentence-patterns: 
subject-verb, subject-verb-object, sub- 
ject-verb-predicate noun, and the others. 
In short, a substantial part of orthodox 
grammar is still perfectly recognizable 
under the new system. 

Certain differences are, however, in- 
structive. A new grammatical category 
is that of determiners, consisting of words 
which we have usually called articles, 
demonstratives, indefinite pronouns, pos- 
sessive forms of personal pronouns, and 
numerals; these we have usually con- 
sidered adjectives. Roberts, among others, 
has shown that they differ from ad- 
jectives, and that they have in common 
their use as noun-markers: the boys, 
those boys, all boys, his boys, five boys. 
Similarly, words like very, most, some- 
what, and too are removed from the 
class of adverbs, since they do not 
modify verbs, and are placed in a new 
category as intensifiers. These new classi- 
fications are made in the interests of 
accuracy and clarity; if students are 
told that adverbs modify verbs, they 
may well wonder why very went or 
more going should be impossible i in Eng- 
lish. Or if one may say “Americans are 
tall,” why is “Americans are the” not 
equally possible, if the is an adjective? 

Another difference—and this one is 
fundamental—is the emphasis on position 
as a means of identifying the parts of 
speech. One illustration is the distinc- 
tion to be made among coordinating 


conjunction, conjunctive adverb, and 
subordinating conjunction. Meaning 
alone gives very little help in grasping 
these distinctions. If one says “I shall 
go home soon, for I am very tired, vi 

r “I am very tired, therefore I shall 
0 home soon,” or “Because I am very 
tired, I shall go home soon,” the mean- 
ings of the statements seem indistinguish- 
able. The grammatical differences emerge 
only as we consider the ways in which 
the various connectives pattern: for can 
appear only between the parts it joins; 
therefore is movable: “I am very tired; 
I shall, therefore, go home soon.” Seb- 
ordinators like because must appear at 
the beginning of a clause, but the clause 
itself is movable: “Because I am very 
tired, I shall go home soon,” or “I shall 
go home soon, because I am very tired.” 
In short, the observation of the w ay in 
which these connectives actually be- 
have is a far more reliable and concrete 
guide to their recognition than any 
descriptions which we have devised in 
the past. 

Another step in the direction of con- 
creteness consists of bringing together a 
number of facts about language which 
traditional grammar textbooks often dis- 
cuss separately, almost as though they 
were unrelated to one another. A study 
of nouns in the traditional textbook 
usually begins with the definition of the 
noun as name of a person, place, thing, 
quality, condition, or action. Although 
abundant illustrations may be gp 
students frequently have difficulty 1 
recognizing nouns for themselves, once 
the illustrations go beyond the simpler 
kinds of naming-words. Classification of 
nouns as common, proper, collective, 
abstract, and concrete seldom does any- 
thing more than complicate the problem 
further, particularly for the student who 
is not linguistically gifted. At this stage 
the textbook often goes on to a dis- 
cussion of verbs, and the combination of 
verb and noun into a predication. For 
the sake of completeness, the other parts 
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of speech may then be taken up, de- 
fined, and illustrated. Ultimately the 
textbook returns to nouns, and their 
uses in the various common patterns 
within the clause: subject-verb, subject- 
verb-object, subject-verb-indirect object- 
direct object, and the others. In still 
other chapters of the book, perhaps 
as items of usage or spelling, one finds 
discussions of the ways of forming 
plurals and possessives. Such an approach, 
though it seems to be a logical step- 
by-step explanation, scatters the essential 
facts about the noun so widely that 
they may never be brought together 
again in the mind of the srudent. 

In contrast to this method, linguists 
have pointed out that the features which 
nouns have in common, which make 
them identifiable as nouns, beyond their 
sometimes rather nebulous quality as 
name-words, consist of their formal 
characteristics (such as their ability to 
form plurals and possessives, or their 
typical endings such as -ity or -ation) 


and the way they pattern w ithin a predi- 


cation. The test frames suggested by 
Fries, such as “We saw the 

r “His was surprising,” will 
hold either a concrete or an abstract 
noun, and therefore are valuable guides 
to identification of nouns. At this point 
an objection may be made. Will not 
our students be overwhelmed by being 
given, all in one place, information about 
nouns which under the traditional sys- 
tem was introduced gradually? I am 
sure that the answer is 70. Unaccustomed 
as they are to the analysis of language, 
they are perfectly familiar with the main 
features of the language itself; that is, 
they recognize and use them. What we 
need to do is to call their attention to 
these features in such a way that they 
will actually be aware of them, and be 
guided toward a conscious control of 
the language which they have hitherto 
learned mainly by unconscious imita- 
tion and habitual use. 
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Is Grammar Study Vital? 

This brings up another point, and 
a most crucial one. What is the need 
for a native user of a language, one 
who has learned it unconsciously and 
painlessly, to study grammar under anv 
system whatsoever? If understanding of 
grammatical theory bears no demonstra- 
ble relationship to skill in language use, 
as has many times been asserted, why 
study grammar at all? I believe that the 
linguists have sugge ested the answer. 
Pure theory and the memorization of 
grammatical facts will not result in the 
improvement of language, but under- 
standing the system, plus purposeful 
practice, will. ‘Some years ago, in a 
book called American English Grammar, 
Charles C. Fries pointed out that the 
most conspicuous attribute of the un- 
educated user of English is not merely 
the use of nonstandard words and lo- 
cutions, but linguistic poverty. By this 
he meant not only poverty of vocabu- 
lary, but also an inadequate command of 
the structural resources of the language. 
Any teacher who has read student com- 
positions made up mainly of babyish 
sentences eight to ten w ords long, varied 
only by straggling “and- and- ‘aa so” 
constructions, will get the point im- 
mediately. We urge sentence variety 
upon such students, and condemn the 
immaturity and monotony of their pres- 
ent style, “and rightly so. Sentence mo- 
notony, however, is not merely a stylistic 
blemish but is a symptom of a more 
serious failure: the failure to show 
thought-relationships precisely. The lin- 
guistically impoverished student does 
not have at his command the many 
structures and means of combining them 
which the skilled writer draws upon 
to give his ideas precisely that connection 
and that emphasis which he intends. The 
primary purpose of the study of gram- 
mar, it seems to me, should be to enrich 
the structural resources of our students 
to the end that thought and expression 
will be developed together, with 4 grow- 
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ing maturity in ideas accompanied by 
the linguistic resources which alone will 
allow these ideas to find adequate ex- 
pression. 

How can linguistics help us here? In 
one sense, it cannot. There is no easy 
way to teach people to think, and the 
thought must come along with the 
expression. Neither linguistics nor any 
other discipline can claim to be the 
open road to better thinking, or the 
universal panacea for all of our intel- 
lectual ills. The contribution which lin- 
guistics has so far made to teaching 
consists not so much of startling revela- 
tions of truths heretofore unknown, but 
of a significant change in direction and 
emphasis, a change which we can intro- 
duce into the traditional system of gram- 
mar if we will. It amounts merely to a 
greater emphasis upon constructive prac- 
tice, and a decrease in the amount of 
pure analysis. If we consider the method 
of diagraming which conventional gram- 
mar has used, we must agree that apart 
from any merits or defects it may possess 
as a system, it is primarily adapted to 
and has been primarily used for the 
analysis of sentences written by some- 
one other than the student. The system 
of diagraming used by Fries and others, 
strange and complex though it may ap- 
pear at first sight, is admirably adapted 
to the construction of a variety of 
sentences which will fit a given lin- 
guistic frame. True, the combination 
of numerals and letters makes a simple 
sentence, diagramed in this fashion, look 
like a complicated equation: 3, la, P, D, 
3, lb, A, 2, P, D, 3, Ic, P, D, ld, le. 
On such a framework, however, a num- 
ber of different sentences may be con- 
structed: “Graceful swans with their 
snowy plumage were floating in the still 
waters of the park lagoon,” or “Many 
men of the strongest courage had failed! 
in their valiant attacks on the stone 
castle.” Once the system of diagraming 
has been learned—and it is certainly no 
harder to master than the old system 
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of straight lines, dotted lines, lines which 
cut through other lines and lines which 
do not, perpendicular lines and slanting 
lines, split levels and flying buttresses— 
the student may learn to use grammar 
by devising statements of his own which 
will fit into various patterns of English 
construction, of gradually-increasing de- 
grees of complexity. This procedure, 
called pattern practice by linguists, 
should help to achieve the most im- 
portant goal of instruction in grammar: 
a command over the structural resources 
of the language. 

Another respect in which linguistics 
offers some guidance—though its help 
here is partly negative—is in showing us 
what elements of grammar are most 
debatable and also least necessary for the 
purpose of using the language more skill- 
fully. If the modern study of language 
has left many of the essentials of gram- 
mar unaltered—not only most of the parts 
of speech, but also the sentence, clause, 
of 
the details of language do not func- 
tion in the ways that we had supposed. 
Our language textbooks have insisted 
that modifiers can be clearly attached 
to single words which they modify, and 
our traditional system of diagraming, 
unlike the one which I have just dis- 
cussed, has obliged us to draw a line 
connecting each modifier to the word 
which it is alleged to modify. A modi- 
fier, though, is not so much like a 
barnacle attached to a rock as like a 
drop of dye in a glass of water, color- 
ing all of its surroundings. Many of us 
will recognize that the attempt to state 
precisely what each modifier modifies 
has led to at least as much time-con- 
suming and confusing argument as any 
other item of grammar. The repeated 
question “But couldn’t it modify this 
other word, too?” has forced us to cite 
the textbook, or to confess that the 
suggestion seems at least partly plausible, 
but is unacceptable because we need to 
achieve some common agreement. Gram- 
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marians, however, are solidly on the 
side of the student, illustrating with 
sentences like “The fruit arrived in good 
condition” or “He likes his coffee hot.” 
Does the phrase “in good condition” 
merely tell how the fruit arrived, or 
does it also seem to describe fruit? Does 
the word “hot” tell how he likes his 
coffee, or does it also describe coffee, 
much as it would in a sentence “He 
likes hot coffee”? Or—a more basic ques- 
tion—what difference does it make? 
what difference, that is, to our chief 
purpose in teaching grammar: to help 
the student express himself more clearly. 
Modification itself, of course, is a most 
important aspect of language, and its 
exact workings are of the utmost in- 
terest to grammarians. Teaching our 
students to use it effectively is important, 
too. But involving them in border-line 
areas where even the specialists do not 
as yet have clear-cut answers will cer- 
tainly result in more confusion than 


enlightenment. 


Other Helps from Linguistics 


Two other contributions of linguistics 
need to be mentioned briefly. One is the 
use of nonsense sentences to study gram- 
matical structure. The apparent frivolity 
of this device may obscure its usefulness 
in teaching essential grammatical con- 
cepts. The following example is taken 
from Paul Roberts’ Patterns of English: 
“One day a speek orgled into a floom. 
In the center of the floom was a very 
grutious grannyflax. As everyone knows, 
speeks geeble grannyflaxes, though gran- 
nyflaxes never foober speeks. This 

rannyflax was niffy and rather kloob- 
ful. It had an ignormous spale on its 
timtam. The speek was quite crebulous. 
It spanged the spale of the grannyflax 
and flebbed it stilefully.” This substi- 
tution of nonsense for some of the 
form-class words—the nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs—helps to demon- 
strate the importance of word-order, 
connectives, word-endings, and markers 
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like the determiners and intensifiers as 
essential elements in revealing gram- 
matical meaning. Through such an exer- 
cise students learn that they are not 
dependent on meaning definitions alone 
when they attempt to recognize the parts 
of speech, but that these are signaled 
clearly by their characteristic forms, 
placements in the sentence, and accom- 
panying markers. For this reason, 
teachers will find the nonsense sentence 
a helpful teaching device. Students, at- 
tracted at first only by the novelty of 
the method, will find that it gives them 
surer guidance in recognizing the gram- 
matical functions of words than they 
have had before. 

The final contribution of linguistics 
which I shall mention lies in its emphasis 
on spoken language, an emphasis which 
has led to the accusation that linguists 
are not interested in writing, or that 
they are suggesting that people should 
write as they speak. In spite of what may 
be the excessive enthusiasm of certain 
linguists for spoken English, neither 
charge is valid. A more serious dif- 
ficulty in putting their discoveries to 
immediate use is that the study of spoken 
language is still in a comparatively ele- 
mentary stage, and its findings have been 
made known in terms which to a layman 
seem highly technical. Anyone who has 
examined even a simplified discussion of 
juncture, pitch, stress, and the intona- 
tion contours of statements in English 
will be amazed to find that anything so 
common as a series of sounds in an 
ordinary utterance can be so difficult 
to analyze. He may be as surprised to 
find that he unconsciously performs such 
a complicated series of operations every 
time he speaks as M. Jourdain was to 
discover that all his life he had been 
speaking prose. 

In spite of this difficulty, we recognize 
that most of our language has been 
learned by ear, and that some of the 
problems of writing come about because 
written language operates under quite 
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different conditions than speech. Par- 
ticularly, since it lacks the resources 
of stress, pitch, and tone of voice, it 
must be especially careful in its choice 
and arrangement of words so that its 
meaning will be clear. At the same time, 
many of us have noticed that our stu- 
dents do not speak illogical fragments 
and run-on sentences; they write them. 
If they can be led to give the reader 
some reasonable equivalent of the guid- 
ance which they habitually offer to the 
listener, the intelligibility of their writ- 
ing will improve. We have tried to 
teach grammatical completeness and 
orthodox punctuation by the use of 
grammatical rules, often without con- 
spicuous success. Perhaps at least some 
of the students who cannot learn by 
rule can learn by ear. The student who 
wrote “After we had drunk and eaten 
a basin of water and a towel were 
brought to us,” and the farm boy who 
confessed, “I knew that I would have 
to butcher my mother wanted to do her 
meat-canning” might be led to discover 
the error of their ways more easily by 
reading the sentences aloud than by 
checking the list of textbook rules on 
the uses of commas and semicolons. The 
student who has never understood re- 
strictive and nonrestrictive elements, 
and can never remember which is which, 
or which is set off with commas, and 
also cannot understand why one of these 
is described as “essential to meaning” 
while the other is “merely parenthetical,” 
may find the voice test his most use- 
ful guide. He habitually indicates his 
meanings by pause and pitch, as we all 
do when our statements might otherwise 
be unclear. When I say, “Those Glouces- 
ter fishing boats which go far out to 
sea must be able to weather the severest 
storms,” I have indicated a restrictive 
meaning; when I say “Those Gloucester 
fishing boats, which go far out to sea, 
... IT have indicated a different mean- 
ing without any change in wording. 
Such differences are subtle and hard to 
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analyze, but we regularly make such 
distinctions when we : jor We need 
not go into the technical study of pitch, 


stress, and juncture to understand the 
distinction; we need merely to translate 
into punctuation marks those voice 
signals which we already use. 


Summary 


What I have been saying, I must 
admit, would not be approved by many 
linguists. Essentially it is this: linguistics, 
for all of its bold experimentation and 
its pioneering efforts to build a more 
adequate and scientific grammatical sys- 
tem than the one we now have, has 
not—at least not yet—shaken the founda- 
tions of conventional grammar. All that 
is most central and, I think, most usable 
in the older grammatical system is still 
valid. While it may be proper and 
necessary for the linguistic scientist to 
do what Charles C. Fries has urged, 
namely, to try to forget all our previous 
conceptions in order to see the language 
as it is, such advice will not serve the 
classroom teacher. He cannot wait until 
the perfect grammatical system is de- 
vised, if indeed that day ever comes. 
What he must do, now, is to teach the 
skills of language as well as our present 
knowledge permits, using every new 
insight, every new device which will 
make him a better teacher and will help 
his students learn more efficiently and 
understand more fully the value Z: what 
they are learning. These new insights 
and devices modern linguistic science 
has already begun to supply. It has al- 
ready helped us separate essentials of 
grammar from details which are less 
essential. It has focused attention on the 
most specific and concrete features of 
language, making its forms and functions 
easier to identify than did the abstract 
definitions and rules on which we for- 
merly had to depend. This it has done, 
as we have seen, partly by some slight 
revision of the parts of speech, partly 
by pulling together certain facts which 
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our textbooks have usually treated sep- 
arately, and partly through the device 
of the nonsense sentence, which brings 
out the formal and positional character- 
istics of words. It has called our atten- 
tion to the primacy of spoken language, 
and has begun to suggest certain ways 
in which our skill in speech may be 
brought to bear on writing. Perhaps most 
important of all, it has shown us some 
ways to put grammar to work in im- 
proving our students’ command of lan- 
guage. 

Although certain linguists consider 
themselves pure scientists, and decry all 
attempts to hitch Pegasus to the plow, 
or to give an immediate practical bearing 
to their discoveries about the language, 
those of us who are crassly utilitarian 
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will appropriate their findings without 
apology, though we may well cling to 
established terminology. If we take noth- 
ing more than pattern-practice, by what- 
ever name we may choose to call it, 
together with the Fries system of di- 
agraming, or an adaptation of it, we 
will owe to linguists the tools which 
will help grammar perform its rightful 
function of increasing our students’ in- 
sight into language and at the same 
time strengthening their control over it. 
Our aim as teachers should determine 
what we draw from structural linguistics 
and what we retain from traditional 
grammar. Neither zeal for innovation nor 


- fondness for the past is relevant. But 


if we are not the first by whom the new 
are tried, let us not be the last to lay 
the old aside. 


Professional Unity 


Speaking last spring at the first meeting of the new Alberta Council of 
Teachers of English, in Edmonton, NCTE President Harold Allen addressed 
himself to the professional obligations of the teacher of English. The following 
is an excerpt from President Allen’s address as reported in the first volume of 
The English Teacher, annual publication of the Canadian association. 


. .. We who teach English belong to a profession. We have ideas and ideals that are 
not commercial or industrial. We are concerned with helping people to learn, to be- 
come better educated, with all the rich overtones of that work education. We belong 
to a profession that reaches from the kindergarten through the graduate school, for 
the teacher of reading and spelling in the elementary school is teaching English just 
as surely as is the professor who in a university is devoted to his seminar in the 
Romantic Movement. If this is true, the difference is essentially one of degree and not 
of kind, and we therefore have every reason to work for solidarity within our 
profession. If the elementary teacher and the secondary teacher prefer to think that 
they are teaching language arts and the professor that he is teaching literary criticism, 
let them think so. They are right. But let us then draw the larger circle, English, in 
which all of them are included—for it is “English language arts” and “English literary 
criticism” which they are teaching. Only as all of us recognize this common unity 
and band together as fellow-professionals, can we ultimately hope to make the most 
effective progress in improving the teaching of English. . . 


Lay Readers in the High School 
Composition Program: Some 


Statistics 
Paul M. Ford 


This article and the one that follows reflect the continuing high interest in the lay 
reader program as well as the controversy that surrounds it. Dr. Ford presents 
evidence favorable to the use of lay readers. Now an assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Whitman College in Walla Walla, Washington, Dr. Ford worked 
with the project described here while a graduate assistant at Harvard. 


a James B. Conant noted in The 
American High School Today, one 
half of the student’s work in English 
should be in composition; students ought 
to have composition assignments at least 
once a weck if they are to develop clear 
and effective expression. Unfortunately 
the typical English teacher faces five 
classes a day with more than thirty stu- 
dents in each class. If a teacher who 
has one hundred and fifty students who 
write once a week spends eight minutes 
on each theme, he puts in more than 
twenty hours of work each week on 
grading papers alone! Where is his time 
for lesson planning, for professional 
activities—for leisure? 

Frequent conferences between teacher 
and individual students are of great value 
to the student’s progress in composition. 
If a student can sit down with his 
teacher and see the why and how of 
revision, he will generally understand 
better what his strong points and weak- 
nesses are. His approach to future com- 
position work becomes clearly defined; 
his progress is not abandoned to the 
hasty and perhaps unclear scribblings 
of a busy teacher. Again, however, the 
problem is time. Because of the teaching 
burden, English teachers have little time 
for conferences. 


The ideal answer to our problem is 
easy to state, but difficult to achieve—at 
least at this time. We desperately need 
reductions in teaching loads. Until we 
get them, we have to be satisfied with 
provisionary measures. One such meas- 
ure is contract reading of compositions. 

Contract reading, the use of lay read- 
ers to aid English teachers, grew out of 
the assumptions that: (1) students need 
to write more; (2) the availability of 
lay readers allows for a definite number 
of conference hours through saving of 
the teacher’s time in grading papers so 
that he might confer with the student 
as well as through a schedule of con- 
ferences between reader and _ student; 
(3) there exist in most American com- 
munities people who, because of college 
preparation, journalistic and _ editorial 
activities, or former teaching experience, 
are well qualified to correct high school 
compositions. Generally these are house- 
wives who do not want full time jobs 
outside the home but are happy to 
undertake ten or twelve hours each week 
of work which can be performed at 
home. 

Financial support from the School and 
University Program for Research and 
Development at Harvard University and 
from the United States Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare made 
possible the establishment of a contract 
correcting project at the high schools 
in Newton and Concord and in the 
junior high schools of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, from 1957-1961. Under the 
leadership of Professor Edwin H. Sauer 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, a committee made up of 
school officials from the communities 
involved set out to find whether or not 
contract correcting could provide relief 
for the English teacher and additional 
writing experiences for the student. 

Through publicity and advertisements 
in local newspapers prospective readers 
were ida of the openings and asked 
to submit to the committee detailed 
resumes of their training and experience. 
The response was encouraging, fifty-six 
people applied for the six positions at 
Newton. The candidates were carefully 
screened and twenty were selected to 
attend a two-week workshop conducted 
by Dr. Sauer. This workshop, and those 
conducted in 1958 and 1959 for pros- 
pective readers at Concord and Quincy, 
reviewed the mechanics of English usage 
and the principles of organization, logic, 
and rhetoric in theme writing of an 
expository and persuasive nature. In- 
struction and assignments were given 
in writing and grading themes. Members 
of the workshop were provided with 
an extensive bibliography of works use- 
ful in studying the teaching of compo- 
sition, 

On the basis of their performance in 
the workshop, six readers were selected 
for work at Newton during 1957-1958. 
These readers were paid two dollars an 
hour and were given contracts for two 
hundred hours of work during the school 
year. In later years, at the request of 
both teachers and readers, readers’ con- 
tracts were for two hundred and fifty 
hours. Readers were instructed to spend 
approximately one hundred and eighty 
hours grading papers and seventy hours 
conferring with teacher and students. 
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Briefly, the experimental design at- 
tempted to investigate two effects: (1) 
the direct influence of the reader on 
the students’ writing performance and 
(2) the extent to which teachers felt 
that relief afforded by the program was 
significant. In general the same procedure 
with some variation was used in the 
three communities involved. Students 
aided by a reader, and other students of 
comparable intelligence not aided by 
a reader, were asked to write impromptu 
themes on comparable topics in the fall 
and spring. The committee hoped to 
Jearn whether the reader helped or 
hindered the students’ writing growth. 

At the end of each year, teachers and 
readers were asked to write detailed 
reports dealing with their impressions 
pe the project, its good and bad features, 
and the wisdom of introducing it in 
other communities. In addition, readers 
were asked to keep and submit to the 
committee detailed records of the kinds 
of writing assignments they corrected 
and the amount of time spent in grading 
these assignments. Questionnaires were 
circulated among students involved in the 
project and among their parents. 


Teacher Response 


For the most part, teachers aided by 
contract correctors have been extremely 
enthusiastic about the project. At first, 
as might well be expected, teachers were 
reluctant to permit their readers to do 


anything more than correct obvious 
mechanical errors in themes. Reader- 
corrected themes were not handed back 
to students until the teacher had care- 
fully checked each paper. With time, 
however, teachers became more confi- 
dent, and after six or seven months they 
began to return papers to students di- 
rectly from the reader. One teacher re- 
marked: 

Personally, I found the Program an 

immense help. Mrs. ________ gave 

the papers far more careful scrutiny than 


\ 
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I would have had time to give. Due 
largely to her perceptive comments and 
guidance, there was a marked improve- 
ment in students’ writing during the 
course of the year. The Program also 
saved me a tremendous amount of time 
which I was able to devote to more 
careful class preparation. Thirdly, I 
think that the corrector can be more 
objective in marking the student’s work. 


Numerous comments by teachers in- 
dicated the usefulness of reader-student 
conferences. In general teachers felt that 
their students wrote more and indeed 
were more concerned with their writing 
than they had been in the past. Yet with 
this increased writing and increased 
attention to the writing problems of 
students, teachers stated that they had 
a good deal more time for planning 
lessons, professional improvement, and 
even relaxation than in previous years. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
working relationship between teacher 
and reader was completely effective and 
smooth-running from the outset. Reason- 
able evidence has been given, both in 
teachers’ comments and in the impromptu 
theme results, to indicate that during 
the early months of the relationship, a 
reader tends “to get in her teacher’s 
way.” Both teachers and readers felt 
that it took some time before they 
worked well together as a team. Taking 
this hint from them, the committee was 
careful to keep teacher-reader teams to- 
gether over a two-, and wherever pos- 
sible, a three-year period. 


Impromptu Theme Results 


Impromptu theme results from the 
first year’s testing at Newton were dis- 
appointing. The groups involved were 
college-bound juniors and_ seniors. 
Neither the experimental groups aided 
by readers nor the unaided control 
groups showed significant gains in writ- 
ing skills. Many students wrote less well 
in the spring testing than they had in the 
fall. The low scores by so many groups 


in the experiment (see Table 1) led to 
a search for an explanation outside the 
experiment. The one that occurred 
immediately was that the spring im- 
promptu themes were written much too 
late in the school year. Students had been 
deluged with tests; and seniors, most of 
whom had received college acceptances, 
or at least assurance of graduation, had 
stopped working. The only groups that 
did not show losses were composed of 
juniors whose high school work was 
not finished. The inconsistencies in the 
test results could thus, to some degree 
at least, be attributed to the test design 
itself, which failed to take into account 
a typical pattern of student behavior. 
In the following years, student im- 
promptu themes were written very early 
in the spring. Impromptu themes were 
graded by Educational Testing Service 
readers. 


Table 1 


NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1957-1958 


Percent of class 
which gained 


Group Grade 
in the spring 


(1) 28% 
(2) 2° 32% 
(3) 12* 20% 
(1) 21% 
(2) 10% 
(3) 35 
(1) 11* 52% 
(2) 36% 
(3) 50% 
(1) 39% 
(2) 58% 
(3) 46 %o 


Key to symbols used in table: 


(1) experimental group whose themes 
were read by lay reader 
(2) control group whose themes were 
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read by a teacher who was aided 
in other classes by a reader 

(3) control group whose teacher had 
no lay reader 

* college-bound students of highest 
intelligence 

** college-bound students 


Test results from Newton for the 
years 1958-1959 and 1959-1960 showed 
consistencies which were encouraging. 
Table 2 shows that all reader-aided 
classes in 1958-1959 improved more than 
the unaided classes. The college-bound 
students of highest intelligence seemed 
to profit more from their experience than 
their less talented peers. Results for 
1959-1960 from Newton reinforce this 
point. Table 3 clearly demonstrates that 
college-bound sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors of highest intelligence who were 
aided by a reader were writing far better 
at the end of the year than compara- 
ble groups which received no such aid. 
Although the non-college-bound seniors 
in the study did not appear to improve 
as a result of assistance from a reader, 
the evidence at hand is neither complete- 
ly consistent nor conclusive. 


Table 2 


NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1958-1959 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 


53% 
40% 
54% 
38% 
57% 
33% 
38% 
21% 


Group Grade 


12* 
12** 
12** 
11* 


11** 
11** 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 


(Symbols used are the same as those 
used in Table 1) 
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Table 3 


NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1959-1960 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 

82% 
22% 
43% 
33% 
22% 
25% 


25% 
35% 
25% 
62% 
50% 
48% 


66% 
25% 
45% 
75% 
59% 
44% 
38% 
35% 
39% 


Group Grade 


(1) 12" 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


12” 
12** 
12** 


12** 


12*** 
12*** 
12*** 


11* 


11** 
11** 


11** 


10* 
10* 
10* 
10** 


10** 
10** 


Key to symbols used in table: 


(1) experimental group whose themes 
were read by lay reader 

(2) control group whose themes were 
read by a teacher who was served 
in other classes by a reader 

(3) control group whose teacher had 
no reader 

* college-bound students of highest 

_ intelligence 
** college-bound students 
*** non-college-bound students 


College-bound freshmen and_ seniors 
were included in the project at Concord 
during 1958-1960. Test results for the 
first year (Table 4) indicated that both 
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the experimental and control groups 
wrote better in the spring than they 
had in the fall; the performance of the 
experimental groups was slightly su- 
— to that of the control groups. 

esults from the second year at Con- 
cord (Table 5) showed exceptional gains 
for the experimental groups. 


Table 4 


CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1958-1959 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 

(1) 9* 47% 

(2) 41% 


(1) 12° 55% 
(2) 12* 43% 


Group Grade 


(Symbols used are the same as those 
used in Table 3) 


Table 5 


CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1959-1960 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 


Group Grade 


showed significant gains. Of the three 
middle-intelligence experimental groups 
two showed gains. Of the two low- 
intelligence experimental groups one 
showed a gain. Most noteworthy in these 
results was the fact that all of the control 
groups showed gains. This seems to 
indicate that when lay readers are new 
to a school system they are unable, in 
most cases, to become effective immedi- 
ately. It is probable that the inconsisten- 
cies which occurred in the 1957-1958 
Newton test results reflect this same 
phenomenon. This becomes particularly 
clear after a glimpse at the results of 
impromptu theme writing at Quincy 
during 1960-61 (Table 7), for all but 
one of the reader-aided classes proved su- 
perior in the spring to the control groups. 
The statistics in Table 7 are consistent 
with those from Newton and Concord 
in 1958-1960. They are striking evidence 
of the salutary effect of lay readers 
on student writing. 


Table 6 


QUINCY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1959-1960 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 


Group Grade 


(1) 9* 
(2) 9* 


(1) 


64% 
24% 


82% 
37% 


(2) 12* 


(Symbols used are the same as those 
used in Table 3) 


To test the effect of contract cor- 
recting in the junior high school, readers 
were used at Quincy for seventh, eighth, 
and ninth graders of low, middle, and 
high intelligence from 1959-1961. The 
test results (Table 6) for 1959-1960 
were inconsistent. Of the seven high- 
intelligence experimental classes, four 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(1) 


51% 
73% 


30% 
34% 
61% 


87% 
68% 
27% 
72% 


74% 
57% 
72% 
64% 


50% 
13% 


4 
* 
7* 
8* 
g** 
9* 
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Table 6 
Continued 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 

12% 


30% 
54% 


Group Grade 


Key to symbols used in table: 


(1) experimental group whose themes 
were read by lay reader 

(2) control group whose themes were 
read by a teacher who was served 
in other classes by a reader 

* high-intelligence group 

** average or middle-intelligence 

ou 
*** low-intelligence group 


Table 7 


QUINCY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
IMPROMPTU THEMES, 1960-1961 


Percent of class 
which gained 
in the spring 


70% 
65% 
43% 


71% 
55% 
46% 


92% 
76% 
63% 
28% 


66% 
35% 


47% 
52% 
56% 


Group Grade 


(Symbols used are the same as those 
used in Table 6.) 
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Student-Parent Response 


Students were most enthusiastic about 
the project. In their responses to ques- 
tionnaires they mentioned particularly 
their approval of the reader-student con- 
ferences. One boy said, “I am in favor 
of the contract correcting program be- 
cause the corrector got to know me 
very well and was able to get down 
to fine points and give me a good work- 
ing over.” Students agreed that the 
reader made them more aware of their 
major errors than they had been previ- 
ously and that this was most helpful. 
With the exception of three classes 
taught by one teacher, the vast majority 
of students in all intelligence groupings 
responded favorably to the idea of con- 
tract correcting. 

On the negative side, one reader did 
not seem to get along with her students. 
Pupils in the three classes for which she 
read responded ten to one against the 
project. Ironically, an analysis of the 
impromptu themes showed that these 
students had the highest degree of im- 
provement over the year of all classes 
involved in the project! 

The committee circulated question- 
naires among parents whose children 
were served by readers. A number of 
parents noted that their children had 
more writing assignments than in pre- 
vious years; most parents who replied 
stated that the idea of reader-student 
conferences seemed useful. When asked 
about the disadvantages of the program, 
most parents could think of none and 
urged the continuation of the project. 
One mother did object: “I feel if a 
teacher is to help a child she must look 
over work only herself. How else 
can she see what group and individual 
errors exist?” Her point is well taken, 
but again the question is: where does 
the teacher get the time? 


Concluding Statement 
Students profit from the attentions of 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 7* 
(2) 7* 
(1) 
(2) 7** 
(1) 8° 
(1) 
(1) g* 
(2) 
(1) Qr* 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
| 
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their readers; in many cases these stu- 
dents are writing far better than their 
peers who are not served by readers. 
Communities investigating the usefulness 
of lay readers should be aware that the 
reader not only can bring to the stu- 
dents a specific knowledge of appro- 
priate and effective expression, but also 
she can bring new ideas to the student 
and the school. Readers involved in this 
project were well-educated women who 
have helped to infuse the schools with 
that intellectual vitality upon which stu- 
dents may thrive. In a sense, through 
their lay readers, the communities in- 
volved have contributed in more than a 
material way to the prosperity of their 
schools. At the same time, some of the 
burden under which teachers of English 
have traditionally worked has been re- 
moved. 

A lay reader program cannot be 
expected to function with complete 
efficiency from its outset. It takes time— 
perhaps six months, perhaps a year—be- 
fore teacher-reader teams become really 
effective. And once having been estab- 
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lished such a program should not be left 
by those directing it to fare for itself. 
For the first year at least there should 
be supervision to insure the proper func- 
tioning of the program. 

The expense involved is not high. If 
four readers are hired, given contracts 
for two hundred and fifty hours each, 
and paid two dollars an hour, the outlay 
by the school system will be about two 
thousand dollars. Add to this the cost 
of a workshop and what few supplies 
are needed, and the total cost for a 

ear’s operation is about twenty-four 
hundred dollars. If each reader serves 
one hundred and fifty students, the cost 
per year per student is less than four 
dollars. 

Recognition of contract correcting as 
a temporary expedient to meet the 
teacher shortage has been demonstrated 
by the willingness of ‘two communities, 
Newton and Concord, to support the 
project after foundation funds expired. 
Newton now supports six readers, while 
Concord supports five. 


Shaken wanderer, proud disheveled young quixote, 
sweet playactor by the Great Books, student 


vague boy 


from the weeds 
philosophic hobo 
scatterbrain sophomore 
playactor from the barn 


cock’s crow on an anthology, 

shoe laces gone, barn blown down, 

on the road with existentialism and college courses 
deft daft dizzy stunned listening 

loving Charlie Chaplin and Camus 

on the road with pamphlets concerning peace 

dreamy theological unorthodox easily and deliberately 
weedy vague dim determined 


listening to records 
scholarly hobo 


Lewiston, Maine 
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Some Questions on the Lay 


Reader Program 
Paul H. Krueger 


What are the implications professionally of delegating to lay personnel an impor- 
tant responsibility of the English teacher? In dealing with this question the author 
makes several points that deserve careful thought. Mr. Krueger, now a full-time 
graduate student at the State University of Iowa, was formerly head of the Eng- 
lish Department in the Granville High School, Milwaukee. 


ie RECENT months a good deal of at- 
tention has been given to the lay 
reader program in the pages of The 
English Journal and in the publications 
of many affiliate organizations. The pro- 
gram has grown out of an attempt to 
lift some of the burden from over- 
loaded teachers of English, and the lay 
reader would seem to be the answer. In 
giving over the correction of themes to 
a lay reader we will relieve ourselves of 
one of our most time-consuming tasks. 
For many of us it would allow us to 
spend a few more hours with our fam- 
ilies and certainly make the weekends 
easier to face. The lay reader program, 
however, regardless of how much it 
promises, is open to several questions: 
Can the lay reader really do an effective 
job of nintg compositions? Will the 
lay reader program, in practice, really 
save the teacher much time? What effect 
will the lay reader program have upon 
NCTE recommendations regarding cer- 
tification requirements and teacher load? 
Unless these questions can be answered 
to our satisfaction, we should have grave 
reservations about the entire program. 
In theory, the lay reader program 
would appear to, be sound. It will as- 
suredly provide . more opportunity for 
the student to write. The lay reader is 
concerned only with the evaluation of 
themes and does not have to plan les- 


sons, do endless amounts of bookwork, 
supervise a class play, and chaperone a 
basketball game, all in a given week. 
The teacher can assign more themes. But 
what is the value of this increased op- 
portunity to write? This question can 
be answered only in terms of what the 
lay reader can and does do in evaluat- 
ing themes. 

I am-certain that the lay reader can 
readily assume the responsibility for the 
correction of mechanics. He will en- 
circle spelling errors, correct punctua- 
tion, and indicate fragments and run-on 
sentences. How will he make the cor- 
rections? Will he use the short but some- 
what cold method of placing interesting 
little symbols in the margin, which may 
or may not help? Will he simply “ink 
in” the corrections, leaving little for the 
student to do but look at his paper, 
shrug, and dispose of it? Or will he at- 
tempt to ask meaningful questions re- 
garding errors, making it the student’s 
responsibility to answer them and make 
the proper corrections? Which of these 
methods is the easiest and requires least 
knowledge of the process of composi- 
tion? Which requires least time? Which 
of them is the lay reader most likely to 
use? I fear that the last method, : because 
it does demand more in time and know]- 
edge, will be the least likely to be used, 
even though, in my opinion, it is the 
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Few English teachers will deny that 
effective evaluation of composition re- 
quires a good deal more than a mere 
consideration of mechanics. It also re- 
quires (and most importantly) a con- 
sideration of the devices and techniques 
of rhetoric, of such things as coherence, 
continuity, use of detail, diction, balance 
of materials, tone, consistency of atti- 
tude, relevance of materials, and direc- 
tion of idea. Will the lay reader accept 
the responsibility for evaluating these 
aspects of composition? Does he have 
the necessary knowledge of these tech- 
niques to qualify him to do so? 


Knowledge of Students Vital 


Good evaluation of composition in- 
volves a consideration of ideas and con- 
tent. In their writing, students often 
reveal to us the ways in which they 
think, their spiritual and moral values, 
their depth of emotion and feeling, and 
their attitudes toward life and the world 
about them. We have a certain respon- 
sibility to evaluate the nature and quality 
of all these things, to assess their sound- 
ness and the whole thinking process of 
our students. But, in evaluating what 
our students think and feel, we must 
always be aware of the student’s individ- 
ual situation and problems in order to 
do so fairly and with insight. Will the 
lay reader accept the responsibility for 
evaluating constructively ideas as well 
as composition techniques? Indeed, is he 
qualified to do so? 

One of the most important prereq- 
uisites of good writing is sincerity. How 
will the lay reader recognize sincerity 
in writing without knowing the student 
as an individual? As has been stated, we 
can learn a certain amount about the 
ways in which our students think and 
fee] through their writing. But, unfor- 
tunately, this is often artificial. We often 
can determine whether or not a student 
is sincere in his writing by our experi- 
ences with him in the classroom, by 
what he says and does, by the ways in 
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which he acts and reacts, and by the 
things he does or doesn’t do. The lay 
reader has none. of these advantages. 
Without them, can he determine 
whether a student writes to please the 
teacher or to satisfy his own convic- 
tions? 

Knowledge of students as individuals 
is also important in writing comments 
and making corrections. What we say 
in our comments, and the ways in which 
we say them, often affects our students’ 
writing and their desire to write. Can 
the lay reader tell, by merely reading 
John’s essay, that he is one who thrives 
on encouragement and withdraws into 
a shell under criticism? Can he make the 
kind of pointed criticism which is nec- 
essary to jar Sue into action? Can he 
make his comments and questions simple 
enough for Joe to understand? Can he 
find something to praise in Sally’s error- 
riddled theme, recognizing the impor- 
tance of doing so? In other words, is the 
lay reader aware of what each student 
needs in the way of criticism? Does he 
know how each student reacts to criti- 
cism? 

The questions which have been asked 
about the lay reader thus far fall into 
two main categories: the knowledge and 
training of the lay reader and the need 
for the lay reader to know the students 
as individuals. It is conceivable that 
trained readers can be found, though 
not, I suspect, in numbers large enough 
to meet the demands of the program. 
Knowledge of the students whose papers 
he will evaluate, however, presents a 
more serious problem. Though the 
teacher can certainly sig the lay 
reader with some knowledge of the stu- 
dents as individuals, it can never be a 
substitute for wo contact. In addition, 
since high school students are moving 
through the period of adolescence, they 
change in personality and attitude, some- 
times at an amazing rate. Keeping the 
lay reader informed of these changes 
would be a difficult and time-consuming 
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job. I even doubt that occasional con- 
ferences between the lay reader and the 
student will help much in this respect. 

There seem to be two attitudes among 
teachers as to just what the lay reader 
should do. Some feel that he should be 
responsible only for the correction of 
mechanics, and others feel that he should 
be responsible for the entire evaluation 
of the composition, including the mak- 
ing of comments and the assessing of a 
grade. In either case, there are questions 
which must be answered. If the lay 
reader corrects only for mechanics, has 
the teacher really saved any time, since 
this is the easiest and least time-consum- 
ing aspect of evaluation? If the reader 
is to a full responsibility, what as- 
surances do we have that he is qualified 
to do so? Even if he is, shouldn’t the 
teacher still read the paper to evaluate 
progress and to discover general class 
weaknesses? Without reading the papers, 
how can the teacher plan a develop- 
mental program in composition? Again, 
if he doesn’t read the papers, doesn’t he 
sacrifice a good deal of knowledge about 
the ways in which his students think, 
knowledge which is extremely helpful 
in planning lessons and class discussions? 
In either case, will the teacher really 
save much time? 

There is one other aspect of the value 
of lay readers which should be con- 
sidered. I think I am correct in as- 
suming that most educators feel that 
literature and composition should be 
closely correlated, and that out of our 
students’ reading should come many of 
the ideas for their writing. If writing 
and literature are to be correlated, the 
evaluation of composition must involve 
a knowledge of literature and class dis- 
cussions of that literature. The ideas in 
such a composition must be evaluated 
in terms of their validity to the literary 
selection from which they grew. Will 
the lay reader be able to judge ade- 
quately an interpretation of “I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud,” an essay on crime 
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and punishment as set forth in “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” or a 
character analysis of the Pardoner in the 
Canterbury Tales? Can he gain the nec- 
essary knowledge of such works by 
simply reading them without guidance? 
Does the teacher have the time to pro- 
vide him with the knowledge of class 
discussions, and if so, has the teacher 
thus saved any time? If the lay reader 
cannot consider these aspects, then what 
will be the effect of the program upon 
the correlation of literature and com- 
position? 


Effect on NCTE Goals? 


We must now turn to another aspect 
of the lay reader program, perhaps far 
more serious in its implications. How 
will the lay reader program affect the 
NCTE recommendations regarding 
teacher certification and teacher load? 


In turning over to a lay person the 
responsibility for evaluating composi- 
tion, one of the most important aspects 
of teaching English, we are making an 
admission, it seems to me, that not only 
can’t we do the job for which we have 
been hired, but that a lay person, with- 
out special training, can teach composi- 
tion as well as we who have had special 
training. In recent years we have been 
pleading with state certification agencies 
to stiffen the requirements for the cer- 
tification of English teachers, especially 
as they regard advanced instruction in 
composition and its techniques. Yet, 
with the lay reader program, we assume 
that even less training 1s necessary and 
turn over the evaluation of themes to 
lay people, many of whom have had 
even less training in composition than 
teachers who are already in need of 
more training. What will be our an- 
swer when we are questioned about this, 
as we surely will be? Is it, in fact, even 
legal for us to use lay readers under 
state laws regarding certification? It 
cannot be denied that we have con- 
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siderably weakened our case for stiffer 
certification requirements. 

The cost of the lay reader program, 
in terms of dollars and cents, may not 
be great, but what will be its cost in 
terms of the reduction of teacher load? 
The NCTE has been working for sev- 
eral years to reduce the student load of 
English teachers to a maximum of 100 
students in four classes per teacher. This 
recommendation is the result of careful 
research and consideration. The smaller 
class load would allow more writing 
and would provide for better class dis- 
cussion, more opportunity for individual 
participation, the possibility of writing 
laboratories, and above all, for better 
knowledge of our students as individuals. 
I have never talked with an English 
teacher who did not feel that adoption 
of this recommendation would solve 
many of our present problems. The lay 
reader program will provide for only 
one advantage of reduced class loads— 
more writing—but what are its implica- 
tions regarding the entire NCTE recom- 
mendation? 

Because the reduction of student load 
for English teachers will cost school ad- 
ministrators a good deal of money, 
money which is often not available, 
progress has been slow. However, be- 
cause of the efforts of the National 
Council and many affiliate organizations, 
many administrators were beginning to 
see the impossibility of doing an ade- 
quate job of teaching composition under 
existing conditions. Many were (and 
are) ready to reduce student loads. But 
in offering to the administrator a solu- 
tion which will cost him a good deal 
less money, don’t we postpone the day 
when the NCTE recommendation will 
be accepted in all high schools? 

Put yourself in the position of an 
administrator, responsible for both the 
education of your students and the 
pocketbook of the taxpayers who sup- 
port your school. In a school of 900 stu- 
dents you are currently employing six 
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English teachers, each having five classes 
with an average of thirty students. 

A bit of quick figuring shows that, at 
an average of twenty-five cents per 
theme, the lay reader program would 
cost about $8100.00 per year if every 
student in your school wrote a theme 
a week for the entire academic year. If 
you follow the NCTE recommendation 
and hire three additional teachers, it will 
cost in the neighborhood of $14,400.00 
per year, and the gap will increase as 
teachers gain experience. Since the lay 
reader program seems to have consider- 
able support, which would you take? 

There is a further implication. As the 
lay reader program grows and is 
adopted, there is a possibility that pres- 
sure will be brought to bear upon ad- 
ministrators who are following NCTE 
recommendations to adopt the lay reader 
program instead, since it would seem to 
do the same job for less money. 

Many proponents of the lay reader 
program point out that the ideal situa- 
tion would be to combine both—the lay 
reader and reduced teacher load. In view 
of the trouble we have had in gaining 
acceptance for reduced teacher load, it 
would seem highly improbable that we 
could get both. In addition, if class 
load is reduced, it should not be neces- 
sary to have lay readers. 

In promoting the lay reader program, 
then, we offer an administrator a pro- 
gram which supposedly does the same 
job for little more than half the cost of 
reducing student load, and we postpone 
the day when all English teachers will 
have a maximum of 100 students in four 
classes. Is this what we want to do? Are 
we willing to take a chance of sacrific- 
ing what seems to be our real goal for 
an immediate answer to our problem? 

Few would deny the urgency and 
magnitude of our problem. Many of us 
can’t possibly do an adequate job of 
teaching composition under existing sit- 
uations. Our desks are piled high with 
papers which beg for attention. In: ad- 
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dition we have many, many other things, 
required of all teachers, which have to 
be done. The lay reader program seems 
to hold hope of relief for all of us. But 
is it what we really want? Are we 
willing to accept immediate relief at the 
sacrifice of what we know is best? 

Before we can accept and adopt the 
lay reader program, then, these ques- 
tions must be answered: 


1. Can the lay reader do an adequate 
job of evaluating composition? Is 
he qualified to do so? Can he do so 
without knowledge of the student 
as an individual? 

. What are the implications of the 
lay reader program with regard to 
the correlation of composition and 
literature? 

. Will the lay reader program really 
save the classroom teacher any 
time? ’ 

. What are the implications of the 
lay reader program for the NCTE 
recommendations on requirements 
for certification and on the reduc- 
tion of teacher load? 


There is yet, however, a fifth question 
which must be asked, a question which 
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holds implications not only for the field 
of English, but for the whole teaching 
profession. What is to prevent this 
practice from entering all fields of ed- 
ucation and what will be its effect on 
teaching as a profession? Couldn’t the 
history teacher use help in correcting 
exams or term papers? Isn’t it possible 
that the shop teacher could also use the 
help of laymen? Or the math teacher? 
What will the increased use of lay 
people in public education do to the 
excellence of the whole field? Would we 
entrust the lives of our students to a 
layman who had completed four years 
of medical school but had never re- 
ceived his M.D.? Would we call upon 
a doctor who had not been practicing 
for several years? Would the heal pro- 
fession allow anyone to practice who 
did not hold a law degree? Why, then, 
are we willing to lower the standards of 
our profession by allowing lay people, 
no matter how well qualified, to accept 
one of the greatest responsibilities of the 
teacher of English? We often complain 
that we don’t have many of the ad- 
vantages of the other ‘asda In ac- 
cepting the lay reader ate eg are we 
really acting like a profession? 


Late October 


And now the sun that polished flaming sumac trees, 
That etched in bronze proud maple, oak, and elm 

In hooded silence broods. Retreating geese announce 
Their southward flight and cleave a steely path 
Across the sky. Within the darkened wood 

A low wind moans among the wizened leaves. 


My heart would chant a requiem, but no! 
A brown thrush twirls a gleaming aria and oh, 


The world turns gold again. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


—Sister M. Kevin, O.S.F. 


Teaching The Red Badge 


of Courage 


William McColly 


Recently there has been increased interest in teaching The Red Badge of Courage 
in high school. Teachers will find helpful Dr. McColly’s tracing of a basic design 
of irony in the novel. Dr. McColly is an assistant professor of English and educa- 


tion at the University of Wisconsin. 


| wens many teachers of my genera- 
tion feel, as I do, that our own high 
school English education suffered from 
the study of too many literary works 
written too long ago. We look kindly 
on the recent introduction of modern 
works into the curriculum. But the 
new curriculum has disadvantages. It 
did not descend from above through the 
colleges, predigested by the leisurely 
minds of benign critics. Instead, its ad- 
vent was raw and commercial. Since 
the War, many modern titles have passed 
into the public domain; these, and more 
recent copyrights, are huckstered by 
the carload in paperback editions. Both 
the schools and colleges feed on a rich 
diet of modern literature that still needs 
a solid base of practical interpretation. 

Certain modern works are being mis- 
read by teachers—not from a lack of 
education or ability, but because of their 
isolation. An eccentric or a genius might 
thrive on solitary reflection, but the most 
enlightening study of literature for most 
_— is a social one. Teachers need to 
exchange ideas and feelings with other 
adults about the works they teach. Con- 
trary to common belief, the understand- 
ing of much literature grows with time, 
through the social action of generations 
of readers. For instance, many views 
about Shakespeare held during the first 
century after his death seem quite fan- 
tastic now. Literary criticism has come a 


long way in three hundred years, and 
we probably do much better with works 
of the immediate past than did readers 
of the seventeenth century. Yet in our 
reading of modern literature we no doubt 
overlook things that to a later age will 
be obvious. I say this at the risk of being 
unfair, for the obvious may be obscure 
until its discovery. 

A novel whose palpable elements suffer 
from neglect is The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. Readers who know the subtlest 
aspects of the novel appear ignorant of 
its simplest things. I have talked about 
The Red Badge with many school and 
college teachers, and have read most of 
the criticism of it published in America 
and some from England and France. But 
nowhere have I found a clear outline 
of certain basic designs in the novel 
and of certain basic insights that to me 
seem necessary for teaching the novel 
soundly. This, then, is an essay in prac- 
tical criticism. I should like to describe 
these designs in the hope of evoking 
insights. 


Stylistic Contrast 


After a teacher has made sure that 
his students have read The Red Badge 
and know its plot, their first act should 
be to separate the dialogue from the 
exposition and to analyze the style of 
each. This is not a categorical principle, 
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to be applied to every novel, but certain 
things in The Red Badge require it. The 
great contrast in styles creates a tension 
whose release comes with distinguishing 
these styles. Many students feel this ten- 
sion and, as immature readers, they 
tend to be dissatisfied because of these 
feelings. I have found some of them 
reluctant to discuss their uneasiness, 
which they took as evidence that ae 
misunderstood the novel. But such feel- 
ings indicate the possibility of apprecia- 
tion, and the first step in reconstructing 
the feelings is to identify their cause; 
this probably lies in the grotesque con- 
trast between the language of the 
dialogue and that of the exposition. 

Students are often puzzled by the 
dialogue, and for good reason. They find 
it “stupid,” “dull,” and insubstantial, 
qualities they are unprepared for. In 
most everything they have read in school, 
some of the characters at least speak 
standard English, and through their 
speech reveal the influence of culture 
and education. Not so, however, with 
Crane’s soldiers. His officers may speak 
with less evidence of dialect than do 
his enlisted men, but that is the only 
difference. Through their dialogue they 
all reflect social vices such as teasing, 
boasting, and lying. Their philosophy 
is always banal or trivial, and their in- 
sights sluggish and shallow. Their quo- 
tient of spirituality is zero: they never 
invoke the Deity except in blasphemy 
or profanity. Through Crane the student 
can learn what men who have been in 
combat learned first-hand: there are 
atheists in foxholes. 

It is hard to imagine a novel with 
greater stylistic contrasts. The exposition 
of The Red Badge has poetic attributes 
that many students, especially the girls, 
grow fond of quickly. Certain phrases 
and passages stay in the memory through 
the school year, and perhaps a few of 
them forever. The narration is intense, 
precise, and dynamic. The imagery is 
rightly famous for its startling and color- 
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ful metaphors: “blue demonstration,” an 
officer holding a “little carnival of joy 
on horseback,” the guns “squatted in 
a row like savage chiefs,” “yellow fog 
wallowing on the tree-tops.” 


The lronic Mode 


After students have looked at the 
dialogue and the exposition as con- 
trasting styles, they should put them 
together again. They can then see that 
side by side the two styles create irony: 
expectancies are aroused through the 
exposition that are unfulfilled by the 
dialogue. This condition develops on the 
very first page. Here we read that 


The cold passed reluctantly from the 
earth, and the retiring fogs revealed an 
army stretched out on the hills, resting. 
As the landscape changed from brown 
to green, the army awakened, and began 
to tremble with eagerness at the noise 
of rumors. It cast its eyes upon the roads, 
which were growing from long troughs 
of liquid mud to proper thoroughfares. 
A river, amber-tinted in the shadow of 
its banks, purled at the army’s feet; and 
at night, when the stream had become 
of a sorrowful blackness, one could see 
across it the red, eyelike gleam of hostile 
campfires set in the low brows of dis- 
tant hills. 

Once a certain tall soldier developed 
virtues and went resolutely to wash a 
shirt. He came flying back from a brook 
waving his garment bannerlike. He was 
swelled with a tale he had heard from 
a reliable friend, who had heard it from 
a truthful cavalryman, who had heard 
it from his trustworthy brother, one of 
the orderlies at division headquarters. 
He adopted the important air of a 
herald in red and gold. 

“We're goin’ t'move t’morrah—sure,” 
he said pompously to a group in the 
company street. “We’re goin’ ’way up 
the river, cut across, an’ come around 
in behint ’em.” 

To his attentive audience he drew a 
loud and elaborate plan of a very bril- 
liant campaign 

“Well, yeh kin b’lieve me or not, jest 
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as yeh like. I don’t care a hang.” 

There was much food for thought in 
the manner in which he replied. He 
came near to convincing them by dis- 
daining to produce proofs. They grew 
much excited over it. 


At the outset, Crane gives color and 
excitement to his exposition, and tedium 
to his dialogue. But we notice something 
else about this passage: the exposition is 
ironic in itself. The washing of a shirt 
is not an act of virtue, nor does it require 
resoluteness. The “reliable friend,” 


“truthful cavalryman,” and “trustworthy 
brother” each might pass alone as direct 
statement, but in a series they reflect 
tongue-in-cheek. An idea such as this: 


One [man] outlined in a peculiarly 
lucid manner all the plans of the com- 
manding general. 


is ridiculous. Thus, in ways rather ob- 
vious when pointed out, the novel’s 
beginning has signals that announce these 
basic designs of contrast and irony. I 
have seen students who smiled as they 
read the first few pages remain serious 
for the rest of it. It occurs to me that 
these students have been encouraged 
to make a show of humor, to open a 
speech with a joke or a theme with 
a playful gambit. They are caught un- 
aware by the integrity of a great work 
of art whose design contains irony. 

When Crane’s ironic mode is made 
clear to a class, most of them enjoy both 
the humorous contrast of exposition 
and dialogue and the oblique wit of the 
exposition. Even the slowest students 
catch the most obvious passages, such 
as this one: 


. . . » He felt that every nerve in his 
body would be an ear to hear the voices, 
while other men would remain stolid 
and deaf. 

And as he sweated with the pain of 
these thoughts, he could hear low, serene 
sentences. “I'll bid five.” “Make it six.” 
“Seven.” “Seven goes.” 


Once initiated, students like the wit 
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of such images as the veteran troops 
“chewing tobacco with unspeakable 
valor,” or the Confederate captain who, 
cursing Henry and Henry’s comrades, 
“consigned them to red regions.” 

But yet, few students are perceptive 
enough for the most ironic phase of all. 
I refer to Crane’s analysis of Henry’s 
thoughts and feelings. Students make 
the assumption that most adult readers 
are careless enough to make: that He 
had the very thoughts and feelings that 
Crane in the exposition says Henry had. 
We might look for example at part of 
the passage in which Henry has just 
run away from the tattered soldier and 
is about to meet the soldier who gave 
him a red badge: 


He told himself that, despite his un- 
precedented suffering, he had never lost 
his greed for victory, yet, he said, in a 
half-apologetic manner to his conscience, 
he could not but know that a defeat for 
the army this time might mean many 
favorable things for him. The blows of 
the enemy would splinter regiments into 
fragments. Thus, many men of courage, 
he considered, would be obliged to 
desert the colors and scurry like chick- 
ens. He would appear as one of them. 
They would be sullen brothers in dis- 
tress, and he could then easily believe 
he had not run any farther or faster 
than they. And if he himself could be- 
lieve in his virtuous perfection, he con- 
ceived that there would be small trouble 
in convincing all others. 


Now, most people discuss Henry’s mind 
as though in this passage, for instance, 
Henry actually said to himself, “Oh, 
well, despite my unprecedented suffering 
I have not lost my greed for victory, yet 
with due apology to my conscience I 
know that a defeat for the army at this 
time might mean many favorable things 
for me,” and so forth. When confronted 
with the question, “Did Henry actually 
say that to himself?” most students fail 
to understand even why the question 
should come to mind. Unless helped to 
believe otherwise, nearly all students 
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take for granted that Henry thought 
and felt much the way Crane says he 
did. This is an obstruction that must 
be cleared away, since Henry’s thoughts 
and feelings could have been only 
vaguely like the ones that Crane de- 
scribes. The mental and emotional states 
of the exposition are intellectualized: 
clever, sophisticated, imaginative, and 
philosophical. What actually went 
through Henry’s mind can be called, 
without stretching, a burlesque of these 
qualities. 

The proof is in the dialogue, where 
Henry fails to distinguish himself in- 
tellectually from the other soldiers. If 
we prefer not to accept this evidence, 
we can deduce the quality of Henry’s 
thoughts by testing ourselves. As teach- 
ers of composition, we know that 
thoughts appear ia the mind in an already 
expressible form; yet how many of us 
could sit down, with a battle raging 
nearby, and dash off the paragraph I 
have just quoted? More to the point, 
Crane even gives Henry a chance to 
make a analy and weighty utterance 
when Jim Conklin died, but Henry’s 
effort was disappointing: 


The youth had watched, spellbound, 
this ceremony at the place of meeting. 
His face had been twisted into an ex- 
apo of every agony he had imagined 
or his friend. 

He now sprang to his feet and, going 
closer, gazed upon the pastelike face. 
The mouth was open and the teeth 
showed in a laugh. 

As the flap of the blue jacket fell 
away from the body, he could see that 
the side looked as if it had been chewed 
by wolves. 

The youth turned, with sudden, livid 
rage, toward the battlefield. He shook 
his fist. He seemed about to deliver a 
philippic. 

‘Hell 

The red sun was pasted in the sky 
like a wafer. 


Henry’s short speech is funny—not 
funny ha-ha, perhaps, but smiling-funny 
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at least. Quite plainly the sophisticated 
ideas and sentiments of the exposition 
are beyond Henry’s reach. Thus the 
character analysis of The Red Badge is 
ironic; and though it is the hardest layer 
of Crane’s irony for students to pene- 
trate, its rewards make their under- 
standing of it necessary. 


The Novel as Travesty 


In a very brief summary, certain 
basic designs that I have abstracted are 
these: the dialogue is dialectal, inco- 
herent, banal, and profane, but the 
exposition is lofty, dramatic, and color- 
ful; these qualities establish a mode of 
irony that pervades almost every line. 
Now, because the exposition is dominant, 
the novel is a heightened treatment of 
common subjects. To describe The Red 
Badge as exactly as possible in one 
word, we should have to call it a 
travesty: the exalted and formal lan- 
guage disguises trivial thoughts, mute 
feelings, and senseless actions. (A trav- 
esty of justice is the concealing of an 
unjust, “mean” decision through the 
pomposity of legal form.) Travesty is 
harder to perceive than its opposite, 
burlesque, which is a low treatment of 
a high subject. Most American comedians 
seem more at home in burlesque than 
in travesty. 

Students may or may not take inter- 
est in such theory and terminology, but 
they enjoy being led—through their dis- 
cussions—to an awareness of the travesty. 
Their knowledge of the modes and 
techniques of popular comedy helps them 
catch on to what Crane is up to. From 
here they have only a short step to this 
conclusion: if Crane makes a travesty 
of the words, thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of Henry and his comrades, he 
therefore intends a travesty of his theme 
—courage. And so he does; there is no 
getting around it. Crane’s hero finds 
courage in these steps: egocentrism and 
self-pity; desertion; dispassion (rejecting 
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the tattered soldier); lying and deception; 
and finally, foolhardiness. The sublime 
expression of this unheroic spectacle re- 
sults in comedy and satire. 

Nearly any school class can get this 
far in their discussions. They enjoy 
lingering here, to talk about concepts, 
aspects, and instances of courage, past 
and present and in life and in literature. 
But if students go no further in their 
discussions of The Red Badge than sim- 
ply identifying its comic design, they 
will fail to reach Crane’s satiric objective. 
If we ask ourselves and our students 
whether we like the characters of The 
Red Badge, the answer is yes—despite 
their antics. And if we like them, Crane 
liked them too. Crane would not induce 
compassion for his characters and intend 
at the same time to satirize them. That 
is to say, The Red Badge was not written 
for the purpose of pointing out social 
vices, follies, or bad manners. So that 
in order to find the object of Crane’s 
ridicule, we must look beyond the char- 
acters and their thoughts, feelings, ac- 
tions, and conversations. 

What is left is the style of Crane’s 
exposition. But even though this is 
Crane’s style in the sense that he created 
it, he did not write The Red Badge for 
the purpose of self-effacement; we laugh 
with Crane, but not at him. We enjoy 
Crane’s use of inflated language for 
describing ridiculous things. The purple 
prose of The Red Badge is a parody of 
the kind of language that Crane thought 
inappropriate for such matters as the 
sweat, blood, and absurdities of war. 
As satire, then, The Red Badge is an at- 
tack on the maudlin, romantic fiction 
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so popular before and during Crane’s 
day. Through the sublimity of inflated 
language sentimentality can thrive—and 
this Crane despised. “Sentiment is the 
Devil,” he once said. 

But what does realizing Crane’s satiric 
objective do for the students, who care 
little about American literary history? 
It gives them a chance to discuss and 
understand things they do care about. 
Today many writers—and I include the 
authors of popular dramatic entertain- 
ment—dip their pens freely in the mo- 
lasses barrel. Some students may have a 
need for sentimental indulgence, but 
many of them are tired of sentimentality, 
and of language made lofty just for the 
sake of altitude. Through knowing that 
they share some of Crane’s feelings and 
by seeing how Crane expressed these 
feelings they can redirect their own. 
They appreciate Crane’s compassion for 
the soldiers and his impatience with 
certain people such as writers and edi- 
tors, who are much better able to defend 
themselves than are simple farm boys 
like Henry. Henry and his comrades are 
ordinary people like the students, who 
once in a while’ do questionable things 
and have shady thoughts, who want to 
play it big with little effort, and who 
want above all to be accepted by the 
group. And when the students under- 
stand Crane’s satiric objective, they can 
take away this valuable lesson: beware 
the enchantments of sticky literature. 
After all, Henry Fleming did much to 
create his own great conflict by mis- 
reading and taking too uncritically the 
heroic and sentimental fiction of his 
day. 
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What High School Students Say 
about Good Books 


Nick Aaron Ford 


This article is an antidote for pessimism about the literary attainments of high 
school students. The information is drawn from compositions submitted in compe- 
tition for the NCTE Achievement Awards, for which the author is an advisor. 
Dr. Ford is head of the English Department at the Morgan State College, 


Baltimore. 


on many serious thinkers fear that 
the best elements of American culture 
are deteriorating. They are appalled b 
the charges that juvenile delinquency 1s 
increasing at a frightening pace, that 
American education is turning soft, that 
the daily literary diet of our teenagers 
is the comic book and the Western, and 
that the will to attend to matters that 
require intellectual concentration or 
mental discipline is fast declining. And, 
what is worse, they profess to see no 
signs on the horizon to contradict these 
omens of approaching doom or to give 
the faintest hope that salvation is still 
possible. 

A booklet prepared for seven thousand 
delegates to the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, March 
27 to April 2, 1960, by thirty-four de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, asserts that the child toda 
has very little independence, and he 1s 
seldom alone. Most of his time is reg- 
ulated by adults, and most of it is spent 
with other children. His parents’ con- 
cern is almost wholly for his physical 
welfare and comfort, with no attention 
to the cultivation of inner resources 
of character. “Does a regime such as 
this,” the editors ask, “teach children 
that to be born, to reproduce, and to die, 
is the whole duty of man?” 

With such pessimism expressed in 
many different ways, it is only natural 


for thoughtful citizens to begin to won- 
der if there is another side of this pic- 
ture which offers some ground for hope. 
Is there any considerable segment of our 
present school population which exhibits 
disesteem of what is cheap and trashy 
and impermanent? In short, is there any 
hope that a reasonable number of teen- 
agers now in training has high standards 
of what is excellent and durable and a 
strong desire to maintain such standards? 

In this article I propose to make a 
limited examination of “the other side.” 
Since attitudes toward books are usually 
regarded as a test of the taste and cul- 
tural values of an age, I shall be con- 
cerned with such attitudes as manifested 
by a representative number of the most 
articulate students in American high 
schools, students who in all probability 
will be the artistic, scientific, educational, 
political, and moral leaders of tomorrow. 
I shall base my conclusions on the com- 
ments and opinions of more than two 
hundred senior high school students, rep- 
resenting one hundred and fifty-four 
schools in forty-nine states. These young 
scholars, almost equally divided as to 
sex, range in age from sixteen to eighteen 
years. Each is represented by an im- 
—— essay on “What Is a Good 

ook?” selected at random from more 
than five hundred compositions sub- 
mitted in competition for the 1959 
NCTE Achievement Awards in English, 
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sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

What is a good book? What are its 
most satisfying qualities? Who are the 
writers that can best touch a responsive 
chord in the youthful reader? What 
specific books deserve immortality? 
These are some of the questions that 
this discussion shall attempt to answer. 


Qualities of Content 


Of all the satisfying qualities of a good 
book, the teenagers represented in this 
survey give the highest place to intellec- 
tual stimulation. From a small town in 
Georgia one girl writes, “A book is 
good to me when it touches off new 
questions in my mind, when it makes 
me stop, and wonder, and seek an an- 
swer. It deepens my awareness of my 
own ignorance, my Own narrowness; yet 
it does not discourage me, but encour- 
ages me to grow, to wake up. It is like 
a mental ice-cold shower.” A boy in 
Alaska declares, “There are times when 
one prefers to relax physically but keep 
his mind sparkling. On such occasions 
there is no more satisfying diversion than 
an essay on some aspect of life.” Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the youthful 
scholars listed intellectual stimulation as 
one of the chief requirements of a good 
book. 

Moral and social insight ranks second 
in the hierarchy of satisfying values that 
a good book can offer. “If one is able 
to believe in a reality different from his 
native one,” writes a student from Kansas 
City, “to see truth from a new vantage 
point, to be a person other than himself 
when he reads, the book is good, because 
it makes the reader realize more fully 
the possibilities of his humanity.” A girl 
in a Minnesota town confides, “I very 
seldom get angry with anyone. How 
does it feel to be angry, or to lose a 
lover? And what are the consequences of 
such experiences? I prefer to learn these 
things ian a book—from an author who 
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knows—rather than from real life. I 
want to learn how to live, how to grow 
a From Seattle comes a confirmation 
of this philosophy with an added sug- 
gestion: “Nearly all books are, in a 
sense, good books, because they pre- 
sent varied experiences which expand 
awareness of both the ugly and the 
beautiful.” As an illustration of the sig- 
nificance of a writer’s ability to reveal 
new insights, a boy from Illinois sug- 
gests, “Because they were intent upon 
explaining human nature, Dostoevsky 
and Hawthorne were able to create 
characters of greater depth than any 
characters ever created merely as spokes- 
men for plots.” 

The third quality of a good book is 
its emotional satisfaction. A student from 
Kentucky insists, “Real literature is 
spiritual, an outcry of one spirit to 
another.” A girl in Maine says, “A good 
book is deep and powerful. It causes 
furrows to appear on otherwise placid 
brows. It causes tears to fall on serene 
cheeks, and it brings a smile to calm 
lips.” A small-town boy in the state of 
Washington believes, “No matter what 
the subject, all readers will say that a 
good book gives them the thrill of an 
experience they have never had before.” 
A Missouri girl is sure that “through 
good books one can become educated 
emotionally.” 

A fourth satisfying quality of a good 
book is the opportunity it offers for 
escape from overbearing tensions. A 
Chicago girl thinks, “Many people seek 
refuge from this world of tension and 
turmoil by indulging in alcohol or drugs. 
However, men and women such as 
Shakespeare, Austen, Burns, and Bronte 
have —— far superior means of 
escape from life’s perplexities. Unlike 
some other methods, books do not 
cheapen and weaken men’s minds and 
souls, but rather they build, strengthen, 
and enrich. Soon the path of escape 
supplies courage and wisdom to face 
adversities.” 
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Students will be ranked on a percentile basis which means that you will be able to determine the 
exact percentile ranking of each of your students. This will enable you to see how your students 
performed in relation to students from other parts of the nation, for these percentiles will be 
based on the scores of all participating students. Last year over 300,000 tests in several subject 
areas were sent to schools in every section of the country. 


The examinations have been constructed so as to make the students think. They are a real chal- 
lenge. When the students are cognizant of this, they become more zealous in their preparation. 
I am sure that once your students have had the experience of participating in these examina- 
tions, you will notice a marked improvement in their grasp of fundamentals. The examinations 
may contain several points that you have not covered but if the students have mastered what you 
have covered, they should do quite well. The examinations are of the objective type so as to be 
more extensive. The time limit for each of the examinations will be 40 minutes. 


The examinations are being offered to students on grade levels 4-12. Be sure to indicate on which 
level your students are participating. The same test is administered to students on all levels. 
For example, a seventh grader would take the same grammar test as a twelfth grader. Naturally, 
the examinations will be more difficult for students on the elementary level. It is believed, how- 
ever, that if students are exposed to such examinations in the lower grades, they will develop 
an interest in language at an early age, thereby giving them more opportunity for development. 
Of vourse, percentiles are set up for each grade level, so your students will be competing 
against students only on their own grade level. 


In regard to awards, those students having a percentile ranking of 80 or higher will receive a cer- 
tificate of merit stating their achievement. Those students in the 98th percentile or higher will 
receive a SPECIAL certificate acknowledging their outstanding showing. The FIVE schools that 
report the greatest number of students in the 98th percentile or higher will be awarded a beauti- 
ful plaque. This total will comprise students on all levels and in all six testing areas, that is, 
grammar, spelling, composition, vocabulary, speech and library skills. In other words, it would 
be to a school’s advantage to enter students on all levels and in all six testing areas. 


In order that I may keep the expenses down to a bare minimum, I have decided to let each 
teacher correct his own tests. I think that this will be more satisfactory, for it will afford the 
teacher an opportunity to see where his students are having trouble. The results (certified 
by vour principal) will be forwarded to this office for processing. You will receive the results 
of the examination and your awards before the end of the school year. 


Your tests will be sent from this office in late March or early April. You may administer the 
examinations any time through April. You need not administer these examinations in one day, 
that is, vou may administer the grammar examination on one day, the vocabulary examination 
the day after, etc. You might want to administer one examination each week. The point is that 
you will have the whole month of April to administer any one or all six of the examinations. 


I will have to request that you enter a minimum of 25 students in any one of the examinations. 
For example, if you decide to enter your students in the spelling and grammar examinations, 
you must enter a minimum of 25 students in each of the two areas. It would be ideal if you 
would enter all your students. 


The fee will be $.10 per student in each test area. For example, if you wanted to enter a student 
in the spelling examination only, the fee would be $.10 but if you wanted to enter a student in two 
areas, the fee would be $.20, three areas, $.30, four areas, $.40, five areas, $.50, six areas, $.60. 


Examinations that are available this year are listed on the order blank. 


Study for Nationwide Examinations 


Students may best prepare for this year’s examination by working out previous tests. These are 
available in quantity with key and norms from this office at $.25 for the first copy and $.05 for 
each additional copy. With the norms you will be able to compare the scores that your students 
achieve with those that were made in previous examinations by students from all sections of the 
nation. 


You should order these practice tests now so your students can begin preparing immediately. 


Another valuable aid which will help your students prepare for this year’s Nationwide Grammar 
and Punctuation Examination is a booklet containing previous examinations. Accompanying these 
tests are the keys and percentile tables. With this booklet the student will be able to conduct 
his own review, for in the back of the booklet are the rules which are covered in each of the 
examinations. These are referred to by numbers after each answer in the key. The student 
takes one of the tests, corrects it and then refers to the percentile table to compare his score 
with those made by students from every section of the country. Finally, he checks on the rules 
of the items that he missed. He then has this booklet for ready reference the rest of the year. 
These booklets are available at $.50 each. Similar booklets containing previous spelling, vocabulary 
and composition examinations are also available at $.35 each. 


All words that will appear in this year’s vocabulary examination are on a word list that you 
may obtain for your students. If your students master these words, they should do quite well on 
the examination. These word lists are available in quantity at $.25 for the first copy and $.05 
for each additional copy. : 

In addition to studying previous issues of the Nationwide Library Skills Examination, students 
may prepare for the library examination by working out library and dictionary units which are 
available from this office in quantity at $.25 for the first copy and $.05 for each additional copy. 
Also available in quantity at the same price is a term paper guide. 


Enrich Your Teaching with Webpful Teaching Aids 


Here is what you've been looking for! Materials designed to promote interest in the study of 
English. Since space does not permit a description of these materials, I am offering all the 
materials in one package for $7.00. I am sure you will find them most helpful. You need only 
pay for those aids which you can use; you need not even return the others. I will take your 
word. Included in this package of aids are: theme topics, library unit, dictionary unit, short 
story unit, guide for writing a term paper, tongue twisters, speech activities and many others. 
A total of 25 different aids are included in this offer. How can you possibly lose on this offer! 


Dynamic “Jape Recordings for English 


In order that I may acquaint you with some of the outstanding tape recordings that I have in the 
field of English, I am making the following offer: A series of six of our most popular programs 
(nearly three hours of program time) which include: “Tale of Two Cities” starring Brian Aherne 
and “Macbeth” for $10.00. Here again I am so sure that you will like at least one or two of these 
programs that I request you remit for only those programs that you honestly think you can 
use. You may do what you will with the rest of the programs. I now have a total of 23 programs. 
All 23 of our recordings (13 hours of program time) are being offered in a package for $45.00. 
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Please check the items listed below that you desire. Please do not remit until you receive your 

order. With the exception of the first seven items, the price of each item on this order blank 

is $.25 for the first copy and $.05 for each additional copy. 

Quantity Total 

Package of English Aids ($7.00) . ; 

Sampler of English Recordings ($10.00) 

Package of English Recordings ($45.00) 

Booklet of Previous Grammar Examinations ($.50) 

Booklet of Previous Spelling Examinations ($.35) 

Booklet of Previous Composition Examinations ($.35) 

Booklet of Previous Vocabulary Examinations ($.35) 

Word List for Vocabulary Examination ($.25) 

Spelling List for Spelling Examination ($.25) 

Term Paper Guide ($.25) 

Dictionary Unit ($.25) 

Library Unit ($.25) 

1959 Spelling Examination ($.25) 

1960 Spelling Examination ($.25) 

1961 Spelling Examination ($.25) 

1959 Composition Examination ($.25) 

1960 Composition Examination ($.25) 

1961 Composition Examination ($.25 

1959 Vocabulary Examination ($.25) 

1960 Vocabulary Examination ($.25) 

1961 Vocabulary Examination ($.25) 

1957 Grammar Examination ($.25) 

1958 Grammar Examination ($.25) 

1959 Grammar Examination ($.25) 

1960 Grammar Examination ($.25) 

1961 Grammar Examination ($.25) 

1961 Library Skills Examination ($.25) 

1961 Speech Examination ($.25) 

Details Concerning Foreign Language Contests 


Grand Total For Aids $ 


1962 Examinations 


If you are planning to enter this year’s examinations, please indicate below your number of 
entries for the various grade levels as we would like to know as soon as possible how many 
copies will have to be printed. You need not remit until you receive the tests. This wiil be some- 
time in late March or early April. 
Grammar— 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th g 10th 11th 12th 
Total Number of Grammar Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 
Spelling— 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 10th 11th 12th 
Total Number of Spelling Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 


Composition— 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 10th 11th 12th 
Total Number of Composition Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 


Vocabulary— 
7th 8th 9th 10th llth 
Total Number of Vocabulary Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 


Library Skills— 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th § 10th llth 12th 
Total Number of Library Skills Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 
Speech— 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th § 10th 11th 12th 
Total Number of Speech Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 
Current Events— 
4th 5th sth 7th 8th ‘ 10th 11th 12th 
Total Number of Current Events Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 


Grand Total For Tests $_______ 


Ship To: 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SAY 


A fifth satisfying quality of a good 
book is its embodiment of beauty, sen- 
sual and spiritual. From New York, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, California, Iowa, 
and South Carolina come almost identical 
suggestions that “a good book should 
glow with the inspiration of beauty.” 
A boy in Massachusetts adds, “A good 
book should display beauty for its own 
sake.” 


Qualities of Form 


But intellectual stimulation, insight, 
emotional depth, opportunity for escape, 
and a sense of beauty are not enough to 
completely satisfy these teenagers’ re- 

uirements if these qualities are to be 
} tt in content only. They demand a 
fitting style commensurate with a satis- 
fying content. A New Mexico boy says, 
“I consider the author’s style one of the 
factors that make a book good or bad. 
A clear, concise presentation makes read- 
ing a pleasure.” From a town in Oregon 
a girl explains: “Usually a good book 
has a mixture of moods. Seldom is an 
interesting book so shallow that there is 
a laugh on every page. On the other 
hand, a light moment of humor or en- 
tertaining romance can break the monot- 
onous heaviness of a tragedy.” A girl 
in Phoenix, Arizona, maintains, “The 
writer’s use of language is an important 
part of every good book. The writer 
must know how to paint word pictures 
so vividly that we feel we are actual 
participants in the incidents of the plot.” 
Of a good novel an Iowa boy demands 
“a plot wide enough to include several 
ideas, and characters with depth that 
reach down, pull out, and reveal every 
elusive human trait, quality, and emotion 
of the persons they represent.” A fitting 
summary of the importance of style is 
well stated in the comment of a Philadel- 
phia student: “It is the author’s privilege 
to put into words what the reader has 
always known but been unable to say. 
A good book is one which expresses 
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these dumb feelings at the crucial 
moment when the less gifted reader can 
think of no way to bring them forth.” 


Specific Titles 


One hundred and two different titles, 
ranging from the works of Aeschylus 
written nearly twenty-five centuries ago 
to the latest best-seller, were listed as 
qualifying for the appellation of “good 
book.” Typical reactions to specific 
choices attest to the values these articu- 
late teenagers possess. A girl in West- 
port, Connecticut, says of War and 
Peace, “It exemplifies the ‘great’ book. 
Tolstoy has created a magnificent pan- 
orama of history, wherein life is dis- 
cussed as a myriad of details and also 
as a flowing universal river.” From 
Jacksonville, Florida, a boy writes con- 
cerning You Can't Go Again, 
“] luxuriated in Wolfe’s gorgeous style, 
the flow and rhythm of his language.” 
A student from Greenwich, Connecticut, 
calls James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake “a 
remarkable account of a man’s dream.” 
An Arizona girl declares, “A classic like 
Of Human Bondage or The Brothers 
Karamazov could not have been written 
by a small mind; the ideas in these books 
are too profound.” From an Illinois town 
a boy asserts, “My reading in Bertrand 
Russell, Einstein, and Huxley on the 
nature of science interested me in the 
philosophic importance of science and 
the scientific method.” 

A fitting summary of this entire discus- 


sion might well be the thoughtful con- 


clusions of a student in Libby, Montana: 
“One of the most important things that 
a good book accomplishes is the arous- 
ing of its reader to an awareness or 
appreciation of life itself... . A good 
book must arouse in its reader the desire 


to develop all his abilities, to fulfill com- 
pletely his potentialities, to accomplish 
every deed worthy of him and attain 
every good within his power, and to live 
to the fullest extent his life as long or 
as short as it may be.” 


Teaching Poetry to an Unpoetical 
Age--a Junior High School Unit 


Eric W. Johnson 


This article is as imaginative and specific as the author’s previous Journal articles 
on junior high school English. Mr. Johnson is head of the Junior High School, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. 


_ I first faced teaching poetry to 
junior high school students, I 
rather dreaded the prospect. I knew that 
junior high schoolers are between the 
imagination of childhood and the more 
mature emotional appreciation that 
comes in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
I had heard student groans when poetry 
was mentioned; I realized that the boys 
considered poetry girlish; I had observed 
that when a pupil brought in “my fa- 


vorite poem” it seldom was other than 
a happy childhood jingle of the “Father 
William” variety or “Trees.” 

And yet I felt that these pone ad- 


olescents, so full of turmoil and un- 
expressed tensions, so emotional, and yet 
so self-preoccupied and worried, should 
be able to find joy in poetry. I felt, too, 
that poetry might offer them a mask 
behind which they might dare to express 
themselves (as Robert Frost says some- 
where, a poem is a way of saying some- 
thing while saying something else). Yet, 
how to start? For three or four years 
now I have developed a unit which seems 
to work quite well with my three sec- 
tions of rather able seventh graders. 
With modifications, it should work, too, 
with eighth and ninth graders. The unit 
lasts about three weeks. 

We start the first day by discussing 
the question: What is poetry? From this 
discussion I am usually able to write on 
the board (and the class copies in their 
notebooks) something like this: 


POETRY 


. rhyme (not always) 
. rhythm (almost always)—meter 
. form—verses; rhyme and meter a 
part of form 
. emotion—expresses feelings usually 
. concentration—says a lot in a few 
words 
6. figurative language—comparison 


Each of the points noted is illustrated 
several times from my own (or, better, 
the class’s) memory of bits of poetry, 
or, if need be, from poems in the anthol- 
ogy. 

In the first period we can usually get 
far enough into this discussion in about 
twenty-five minutes, which leaves fifteen 
for me to read aloud a sure-fire poem 
such as “Dunkirk”* by Robert Nathan, 
which tells how Will and Bess, English 
children, helped rescue British troops 
from the beaches of Dunkirk. It’s a 
poem with story, rhythm, emotion, and 
excitement. I may set for homework two 
items: 

1. Re-read “Dunkirk.” Test it by the 

six criteria for poetry that we 
listed. 


*Other suggestions for the introductory 
poem are: 

“The Listeners,” Walter de la Mare 

“The Ballad of Jesse James,” William Rose 
Benet 

“The Raven,” Edgar Allan Poe 

“Gunga Din,” Rudyard Kipling 

“The Highwayman,” Alfred Noyes 
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2. Read any other poems you want 
to (but at least two) and see if the 
six criteria we listed under poetry 
apply. 

The second day we discuss “Dunkirk” 
and its rather complicated rhyme 
scheme. Some of the students get quite 
interested in poetry’s being, in one sense, 
a game where the poet, in adopting a 
form for his poem, sets up rules for him- 
self which he must follow. As an extra 
project, a few students may work out 
the rhyme scheme of two or three 
poems in the anthology and then try to 
represent them graphically by lines and 
color on charts. The idea here is to 
teach in one way that poetry is “a made 
thing,” as John Ciardi says. 

Also on the second day, I read to the 
class the dramatic, exciting poem, “The 
Skater of Ghost Lake” by William Rose 
Benet, a poem full of action and quite 
spectacular figurative language and allit- 
eration. The homework is to re-read the 
poem, preferably aloud (I encourage the 
students to read the poem with or to 
their parents), and to pick out and be 
ready to read to the class and explain 
some figurative language that appeals to 
them. (Example: “Breath is a frost- 
fume, eyes seek eyes,” describing the 
encounter of a teenage boy and girl on 
a dark lake on a winter night. Questions: 
Can the meaning of the figure be con- 
veyed in literal language? Does it say 
more than its literal meaning? How else 
does it contribute to the poem?) 

Throughout the unit, we emphasize 
several points about reading poetry: 

1. Poetry should be read aloud so that 
the tone of voice, the color of the 
voice, helps to convey the feeling and 
the meaning of the poem. (Example: In 
“Skater,” “Ice shooting fangs forth— 
sudden—like spears” requires a quite dif- 
ferent sort of voice than does “Ghost 
Lake’s a still lake, a cold lake and deep.”) 
I find that it is probably well even to 
overdo voice effects and encourage the 
class to, at least until they have over- 
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come their inhibitions and can be more 
discriminating in the degree of effect 
required by various poems. Group read- 
ing for voice color helps the shy ones 
to let go. 

2. Poetry is punctuated just as prose 
is, except for capitalization, and the 
punctuation of poetry guides the reader. 
The end of a line usually has no signif- 
icance as far as the plain, grammatical 
meaning of the poem is concerned. 
(This simple fact comes as a great sur- 
prise to many junior high schoolers, for 
many of whom the end of the line or 
completion of a rhyme are over-riding 
considerations. ) 


3. Poetry generally should be read for 
the meaning; the rhythm and meter 
should be allowed to take care of them- 
selves. (I overstate this point to counter- 
act the jingly approach that too many 
youngsters exemplify. I ask them to try 
reading a poem as if it were plain eae 
I may write a short poem on the board 
in prose form and ask them to read it 
thus.) When this point has been made, 
we come, later, to how to bring out 
meter and rhyme in different sorts of 
poems. But the first task is to unjingle 
poetry, and it’s often about as hard as to 
unscramble eggs. 

After discussion of the figurative lan- 
guage and alliteration in “Skater,” the 
class does an assignment called “A Simple 
Exercise in Pattern and Form,” which 
is no more than asking each student to 
write at least one limerick. (The apt 
versifiers will write five or six.) The 
point is made that a limerick is simple, 
but that it follows some strict rules and 
that if the rules are not followed exactly, 
there’s no limerick. The assignment 
sheet gives three or four samples such 
as: 

There was an old man with a beard, 

Who said, “It is just as I feared. 

Two owls and a hen, 

Three larks and a wren 

Have all made their nests in my beard.” 

Edward Lear 
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The assignment sheet also contains a 
simple depiction of the metrical arrange- 
ment of a limerick, thus: 

u/uu/uu/ 
u/uu/uu/ 
u/uu/ 
u/uu/ 
u/uu/uu/ 

When the limericks are done, there’s 
an enjoyable class period during which 
everyone reads at least one of his lim- 
ericks and several are put on the board 
for close examination. (I find that the 
point about peeing of poetry has 
to be re-made here; over half the lim- 
ericks this year were either unpunctu- 
ated or punctuated as if the tes of the 
line were necessarily the place requiring 
the punctuation.) 

At the end of the period, the class is 
usually ready for the suggestion that a 
committee of three or four expert 
rhymers and scanners be appointed to 
collect the limericks, choose the best 
ten or twenty, perfect them if necessary, 
make large, clear copies, and post them 
on the hall bulletin board. I give one 
night so that any versifiers who wish to 
may revise and perfect their limericks. 
The next day they are handed in to the 
committee, which, in a day or two, has 
an exhibit to amuse the junior high 
school for a week or so. Sometimes the 
students also bring in one or two fa- 
vorite limericks by other authors, and 
a group of these is posted as well. This 
year two of the best student-written 
limericks were: 


A man once spoke in our meeting. 
He arose to give a long greeting. 
But as he 


His suspenders broke, 
And the rest of his message was fleeting. 
—Emily Bauhof 
A sailor named Pine, you must note, 
Started out with his vessel afloat. 
But the end of the day 
Found no boat in the bay— 
There was much more of bay in his 
boat! 
—Elizabeth Bucher 
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At this point the class is ready to re- 
ceive an assignment sheet which will 
provide a backlog of poems to be read 
over the next two weeks. This year the 
sheet listed twenty-eight poems, all of 
them in the class’s anthology, each with 
its page number beside it. At the top of 
the assignment sheet appeared the fol- 
lowing directions: 

Here is a list of poems from your 

anthology. You should become familiar 

with each of these poems and about each 
you should know: 

its meaning(s) 

its form 

its sounds 

the feelings it creates in you 

its memorable lines (if any) 

Many of these poems we shall read 
aloud in class and discuss together. I 
suggest that all of them you should read 
aloud, at least twice, more if you wish. 
Read in pairs, if you like, with a class- 
mate or with a parent. Read well, not 
in a jingly manner. 

At the end of the unit there will be a 
test on the poems. If you have read and 
understood them you will do well on the 
test. 


While the students are reading these 
poems, in class we are discussing to- 
gether the same poems. Perhaps two- 
thirds of the twenty-eight get treated in 
class. The students are asked to be sure 
to have read in advance of the class the 
one or two poems we will deal with the 
next day. When looking at the poems 
together, we are constantly examining 
certain standard questions: What is the 
direct, first-level meaning of the poem? 
Can the students see through the line 
and verse arrangement of the poem to 
this meaning? What feelings does the 
poem convey and how does it convey 
them? What figurative language does 
the poem use, and is the entire poem in 
any way a figure? How should the poem 
be read? I try to show how to treat a 
group of lines where the meaning carries 
through from line to line but the rhyme 
stops; how the voice can be used to 
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bring out the feeling and color and 
meaning of a poem; how the delight of 
some poems is in the rhythm or in a 
perfectly completed rhyme. In each 
case the students are invited to dem- 
onstrate the same things in their own 
oral reading and to Rad examples in 
other poems. 

After a day or two, I launch three 
other assignments, which complete the 
work of the unit. The first is an assign- 
ment on couplets, and it leads into the 
third and final assignment, the writing 
of an original poem. I hand out a sheet, 
“Assorted Couplets,” containing ten to 
fifteen couplets and a simple lesson to 
teach iambic tetrameter and pentameter. 
As with the limerick lesson, I emphasize 
that a couplet must be perfect or it 
misses fire. This year I used, among 
others, a Frost couplet: 

Forgive, Oh Lord, my little jokes on 

thee, 

And I'll forgive thy great big joke on 

me. 


and a Defoe couplet: 
The best of men cannot suspend their 
fate; 


The good die early, and the bad die late. 


These two couplets serve to teach 
what a lot two lines can say. They also 
serve to teach what iambic pentameter 
is. For tetrameter this year I used a 
couplet by W. H. Davies: 

A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 


To show that all couplets are not 
written by great authors, two or three 
teacher-written ones are thrown in. 
They’re not noble but they make a small 
point: 

Although their parents know they are 

not ready, 

Somie seventh graders even now go 

steady. 

The sheet ends with blank spaces in 
which each student is asked to write 
two couplets of his own, preferably in 
iambic, and, if possible, making some 
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sort of observation on our life and times. 
Again, a committee may choose several 
of the best, perfect them if need be, and 
post them for the amusement of the 
school. Here are two that were chosen 
this year: 


Volcanoes erupt in liquid fire; 
My brother erupts in gaseous ire. 
—Elizabeth Bucher 
When I look out and watch the snow, 
Then | know all there is to know. 
—Carla Childs 


The second assignment is a prelim- 
inary part of a junior high school oral 
poetry reading contest, in which each 
class section chooses a best reader and an 
alternate. In our school the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades all participate 
in this contest each year, and the nine 
readers chosen (one from each of the 
three sections of the three grades) are 
the contestants in a Masefield Poetry 
Reading Contest, which is one of our 
best junior high assemblies.* 


Each student in my classes is assigned 
to prepare one of two poems to read 
aloud, selected from the twenty-eight 
on the assignment sheet. (You may 
wonder why we concentrate so much 
on a few poems. It’s because we're con- 
vinced that a few good poems, very well 


*For those who are interested, here 
are the details of how the assembly is 
run. The nine semi-finalists mentioned 
above, all chosen from the English 
classes, read three poems, a seventh, an 
eighth, and a ninth grader each reading 
the same poem. Six to twelve judges, 
placed about the audience, choose the 
three best readers, one for each poem. 
These are the three finalists and they 
read a fourth poem, from which reading 
the winner is chosen. There are two 
brief intermissions while the judges’ 
ballots are tabulated, during which a class 
or individual will put on an informal 
pantomime or musical skit. The Mase- 
field Contest arouses interest in good 
reading of poetry and exposes the entire 
assembly to four good poems, each three 
times over. 
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known, give more joy and understand- 
ing than a flock of poems read only 
once or twice.) This year I gave the 
choice of Emerson’s “The Snow-Storm” 
and Jessamyn West’s “Song of the 
Settlers,” the first rather hard, the sec- 
ond easy. The class votes for the five or 
six best readers on the basis of (1) 
audibility (volume, enunciation), (2) 
meaning (Does the reader get the direct 
meaning of the words?), (3) feeling 
(voice color, dealing with rhyme and 
meter), and (4) poise (management of 
body and book). Each class member 
marks each reader and makes his choices. 
A day or so later the five or six chosen 
read another poem and the best reader 
and an alternate are picked. The class 
takes very seriously the business of 
choosing. Between the first and second 
rounds we have a discussion of the good 
and bad points of the various readings. 
The third and final assignment of the 
unit is to write an original poem. Some 
students will write several poems. By 
the time this assignment is definitely 
made (I mention it a few times much 
earlier in case some — want to get 
started), most of the students understand 
that two lines that happen to rhyme are 
not a poem, that a poem usually has 
form, that it is carefully and compactly 
constructed, and that it says something, 
often in several ways. They have ob- 
served that poems can be as nearly prose 
as “A Farmer Remembers Lincoln” by 
Witter Bynner, or as tightly schemed 
as “Thomas Jefferson” by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet. They are en- 
couraged to write free verse if they 
want to but are challenged by Frost's 
observation that writing free verse is 
like playing tennis without lines or a 
net. 
I am always amazed at the quality and 
vigor of the stuff that comes in. Before 
the students read their poems to the 
class, they show them to me, and I 
give them a careful criticism, following 
which each student is required, if need 


be, to do a careful revision. Of course, 
I never write a line for a student, but I 
try to suggest the many ways an in- 
genious writer can manipulate words 
and structures to get the meter and 
rhyme and effect he wants. 


Ours is a school that gives marks, and 
a mark I want for the unit. The discus- 
sion and the writing provide some basis 
for a mark. But I also need a test. At 
first I wondered how I could make up 
one on poetry, but I found it was not so 
difficult. The sort of test we use doesn’t 
take much time to mark, which is im- 
porcant. 

At the top of the mimeographed test 
sheet are listed the twenty-eight poems 
by title, each preceded by a number. 
Then I read to the class a number of 
questions which are answered merely 
by putting the number of one of the 
poems in a blank space. Perhaps a dozen 
questions are quotations from the poems. 
Another dozen may be a statement of 
the theme of a poem, or a description 
of some aspect of the poem, with the 
student required to identify the poem. 
Then I have perhaps twenty-five mul- 
tiple-choice questions, testing various 
understandings about poetry. Samples: 

In “The Glove and the Lions,” what 

does the last line mean? “ ‘No love,’ 


quoth he, ‘but vanity, sets love a task 
like that.’ ” 


a. That the beautiful lady loved the 
Count de Lorge enough to set him 
a really difficult task. 

b. That vanity is stronger than love. 

c. That the beautiful lady loved her- 
self more than the count. 

d. That it is dangerous to mix up 
gloves and lions. 


In reading poetry it is most important 


a. to emphasize the meter and rhyme 
so that it comes through clearly. 

b. to read in a monotone so that you 
do not interfere with the simplicity 
of the language. 


(Continued on page 554) 
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Theater without a Stage: An 


Educational Experiment 
Emile G. McAnany, S.J. 


This article describes a different kind of dramatics course, one in which the entire 
emphasis was on developing critical appreciation of the drama. Formerly a high 
school teacher, Mr. McAnany is now engaged in theological studies at Saint 


Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, Kansas, 


~ HIs recent best selling book, The 

Image Industries, William F. Lynch 
has tried to show the powerful effect the 
communication arts have on the imagina- 
tions of our young people—even on the 
entire population. Each person, whether 
performer or audience, student or teach- 
er, has the responsibility for being crit- 
ical in his judgment of the entertainment 
that comes to him through the “image 
industries” of movies, television, and the 
stage. “We do not reckon often enough,” 
Lynch writes, “the degree to which 
God, having made man in His image, 
has communicated to men His own na- 
ture and gifts, including the gift of 
judging. This is what makes us different 
from sticks and stones. We have the 
gift and therefore the responsibility. 
There is no alternative. The gift may 
be deficient, it may need education and 
help from others, but we must begin 
to use it” (italics mine).? 

It is easy enough to turn aside this 
challenge by pointing an accusing finger 
at the second-class television show or 
the cheap Hollywood production. But 
before we begin to cast stones, we had 
better examine our own consciences. 

The lack of critical judgment concern- 
ing the entertainment of movies, tele- 
vision, and the theater among our 
students is not a reflection on them so 


*William F. Lynch, The Image Industries 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959), p. 24. 


much as on us, their teachers. But a 
solution to the problem does not lie 
in some simple time-saving device that 
will provide easy answers for the harried 
and over-worked teachers. Such a solu- 
tion would not be realistic. It views the 
difficulty as some complication that can 
be solved with a gimmick, not as basic- 
ally an educational problem. We should 
not, therefore, look to some organization 
to put out a list of plays to read or 
movies to see that will get us around the 
difficulty. This kind of solution is only 
partial. It does not reach the heart of 
the problem in the learning — The 
real answer is neither simple nor easy, 
but it faces the issue. Like all educational 
solutions, it will take time. As critic 
Lynch has pointed out, each individual 
has a responsibility for judging. Our 
ina theater, for example, must 
not only teach students to be actors but 
to be an audience, and a critical audience. 
The following remarks will deal with 
one approach to the problem of develo 
ing a critical appreciation of the basic 
form that entertainment takes in our 
present age: drama. It will attempt to 
show one method for helping students 
to form their critical judgments on drama 
and the theater. When I was teaching in 
a midwestern boys’ high school last 
year, I tried this technique as an experi- 
ment with members of my dramatics 


group. 
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Many of the students, I found, were 
quite eager to get a part in one of the 
plays, but their enthusiasm was limited 
to the here and now of the play they 
happened to be rehearsing. They had no 
idea that what they were creating on 
the stage was in any way connected with 
what went on in the classroom. Students 
from this group were often called on by 
English teachers to explain who Bernard 
Shaw was, for example. Or they might 
be asked why they thought Paddy 
Chayefsky’s Marty was a good screen 
play. Or again whether Green Pastures 
or Our Town were better plays, say, 
than Boy Meets Girl. These students 
who claimed an interest in theater had 
frequently to admit they did not even 
know what the teacher was talking 
about. For them, drama was something 
they did, not something they thought 
about. 

This was grist for those teachers and 
administrators who thought that theater 
was merely a drain on the student’s study 


time. The question tha* haunts the high 
school play director himself in his busiest 
hours demanded an answer: were stu- 
dents deriving any lasting educational 
benefit from their long course of stage 
work? 


The Plan 


To help answer the question for my- 
self, I tried an experiment. My procedure 
was based on a conviction that drama 
is a distinct form of writing that can- 
not be taught like the novel, short story, 
or lyric poem. The classroom atmo- 
sphere itself can have a stultifying effect 
on the “read” play by giving it an aca- 
demic and undramatic flavor. To imple- 
ment the experiment, I selected eight 
boys from my group who had had some 
experience in previous plays and who 


were average or better than average ‘is 


students. In conjunction with a girls’ 
school in the city, we formed a group of 
sixteen boys and girls. Together with 
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two other teachers, we organized the 
group without at first defining our pur- 
pose clearly to ourselves or to the stu- 
dents. 

It was decided that the first meeting 
was to center on the discussion of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Matchmaker. Several 
weeks beforehand, a number of copies 
of this play and a companion piece, 
Moliere’s The Miser, were distributed 
among the students. The students were 
asked to read the full texts prior to 
the meeting. Moliere was added because 
Wilder’s first draft of The Matchmaker, 
called The Merchant of Yonkers, was 
an adaptation from the seventeenth cen- 
tury French farce. There were several 
reasons behind the choice of the Wilder 
play. It was entertaining reading, not 
too difficult for beginners. Also, the 
moderators and most of the students 
had seen the play produced several 
times during the previous year, once on 
a local college stage and once at a 
national theater convention that they 
had attended. Many, too, had seen the 
movie version of the play. 

One of the moderators led the discus- 
sion. He had prepared several lines of 
suggestive questions to prime the 
dialogue, should it begin to run dry. 
A short outline on the farce as a dra- 
matic type, together with a brief, his- 
torical survey of this genre, was passed 
around among the students. The meeting 
began with a few remarks by the 
moderator and was then thrown open for 
the others. It was surprising how quickly 
the students began to add their observa- 
tions. By a few well-chosen questions, 
the moderator brought the discussion 
around to a more careful scrutiny of the 
two plays. How, it was asked, had 
Wilder changed his play from that of 
Moliere? How did the characters of 
Vandergelder and Harpagon differ? 
What did the difference in tone mean? 
To what degree was the satire in the 
plays serious or light? How would 
the American farce demand different 
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techniques in production and acting from 
the French? 

The students’ interchange helped to 
clarify in their own minds what they 
thought about the two plays. They did 
not feel the domination of a teacher who 
was telling them what to think about 
the writing or how it ought to be 
interpreted. They began to crystallize 
their own ideas, defend them in the 
open forum, and amend their judgments 
under the criticism of their fellows. In 

” short, they were learning to be critical 
*for themselves. 


The last thirty minutes were spent in 
a group reading of the last act of The 
Matchmaker. This feature added a 
practical and enjoyable aspect to the 
discussion, giving the students an oppor- 
tunity to put their theory into practice 
on the spot. 


Further Procedures 


The first experiment met with such 
enthusiastic response that it was decided 
to schedule further meetings every four 
or five weeks. Since it was our aim to 
deal with drama as a living art and not 
just as the dead letter on the page, in 
the ensuing months we tried to schedule 
those plays that would be available in 
production on the stage or on television 
for the students to see. The second 
experiment centered on the play, The 
Diary of Anne Frank. Before we con- 
vened, we had all read the play and 
attended a production of it by one of the 
local schools. Many had read the diary 
itself in their English classes. Many, too, 
had seen the movie within the past few 
weeks. Armed with such an array of 
sources, the students found the hour and 
a half discussion far too brief for their 
purposes. One factor for success was the 
plan the dialogue followed. The teacher 
who moderated suggested at the begin- 
ning that they consider the story of 
Anne Frank from the distinct points of 
view of the three art forms which most 
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of them had experienced: the written 
diary narrative, the screen play, and the 
stage production. Following this stim- 
ulating approach, the students began to 
understand in a concrete way some of 
the basic differences between a movie 
and a play, or a play and a prose narra- 
tive. Their critique of the production 
they had seen helped them to discover 
how directing techniques, *acting meth- 
ods, and scenic background all added to 
or hindered the meaning of the play 
from coming across to the audience. This 
meeting also concluded with a half hour 
of interpretive reading from the play. 

During the following months plays 
were selected that would be available to 
the group on the high school, college, 
and professional stages in the city. For 
example, the group read and discussed 
Jean Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of 
Chaillot. This time the gathering in- 
cluded some members of the cast and 
those who had helped stage the play at 
one of the local colleges. The students 
were able to ask these people direct 
questions about the characters, the theme, 
and the conflict. Held just before a 
performance one evening, the session 
sharpened the students’ critical apprecia- 
tion of what they saw. They began to 
understand what the playwright wanted 
to communicate and how the actors and 
director were trying to implement this 
creation in a concrete way. 

Other meetings centered on such mod- 
ern classics as Archibald MacLeish’s J. B., 
Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menag- 
erie, William Saroyan’s The Time of 
Your Life, and an adaptation of the 
Medieval morality play Rican The 
last mentioned play was actually dis- 
cussed in front of a television camera. A 
local station agreed to give the group 
a spot on one of its programs. The 
students demonstrated the techniques 
they used in their meetings, staging a 
spontaneous discussion as well as a short 
reading by several of the members. 
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The experience of being on a television 
program and showing an audience how 
they were learning to be critical and 
yet to enjoy drama gave the students an 
added encoutagement to get as much 
out of the meetings as possible. 


Benefits to Students 


The real success of the whole experi- 
ment is, difficult to calculate. It is not 
easy to measure such things as apprecia- 
tion ‘or critical judgment, especially in 
the relatively short period of a year. 
Externally, the group enthusiasm for 
the undertaking, the obvious interest in 
the plays they saw, the questions pro- 
posed in the discussions, the keen 
critiques of the productions were all 
encouraging signs. 

The benefit for a number of the 
students in their English classes was 
noted by teachers. The members of the 
group had developed the habit of look- 
ing for the dramatic theme in a play. 
They had at hand concrete examples 
from plays they had read, seen, and 
discussed. Plot, character, conflict, sym- 
bol, social criticism, the specific art form 
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of drama were all ideas that they had 
come to grips with, whether they used 
this terminology or not. 


Drama for them was no longer some- 
thing to be read, like a novel or a short 
story, but something that had meaning 
far beyond the written page. Their 
imaginations had been prepared to fur- 
nish the printed script with that magic 
third dimension that puts drama in a 
special class by itself. Finally, these boys 
and girls had been rescued from that 
deadening passivity into which so many 
of our young people are falling. Served 
up as they are with cheap entertainment 
at the flick of a knob, many of our 
students are becoming incapable of any 
sort of creative activity because they 
are stultified and surfeited with enter- 
tainment that does not challenge them 
to think but only to sit and watch. The 
students who had undertaken to read, 
see, and criticize plays had been broad- 
ened in their capacity for creative par- 
ticipation in their entertainment and had 
been forced to think about what they 
had seen so that they could make the 
important critical judgment for them- 
selves. 


Teaching Poetry To 
(Continued from page 550) 

c. to read very slowly, so that not 
a word can be missed. 

d. to keep in mind the meaning of 
what you are reading and let the 
meter and rhyme take care of 
themselves. 

The test concludes with three exercises 
in simple versifying: 


an Unpoetical Age— 


1. Complete this limerick: 
There was a bad boy who loved snow. 
He lined up his friends in a row. 
Then he took careful aim... 

2. Complete this couplet: 
To take exams I come to school 


3. Write as many words as you can 
think of that rhyme with soon. 
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Dictation Machines as Teacher Aids 


Robert Lumsden 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


The universal complaint of conscien- 
tious English teachers is that they haven’t 
time to grade as many student composi- 
tions as they should. Possibly they will 
never be able to grade as many as they 
should, but a recent experiment shows 
that there is a way for them to double 
their speed in processing papers. In other 
words, there is a way in which they can 
do twice as many student papers as 
they now do without expending any 
extra time or energy. That seems a long 
step in the right direction. 

Three English teachers at Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, employed dictation machines in an 
experimental study last year to see if, 
with their use, they couldn’t speed up 
the process of correcting and evaluating 
student papers. Their most hopeful esti- 
mates before the carefully controlled 
study began were that dictation ma- 
chines might increase their efficiency by 
about one-third. Instead, as the lead para- 
graph indicates, they doubled their effi- 
ciency. 

How can dictation machines help in 
the grading of papers? The English 
teacher takes home his student composi- 


tions as usual. That evening he reads his 
first one and marks its errors with the 
symbols that he always employs. This 
takes him, if he is an experienced teacher 
and the paper a typical two-page stu- 
dent effort, about three minutes. Now 
the teacher drops his red pencil, picks 
up the microphone of his dictation ma- 
chine, and speaks his evaluative criticism 
of the composition into it. It is here that 
he saves time, for he can say as much in 
a minute as he can write in four. A 
teacher who spends five or six minutes 
per paper writing a criticism, then, can 
cut his time by about three-fourths by 
using a dictation machine. 

The teacher goes through his entire set 
of papers, reading each and verbally 
evaluating each, in consecutive order. 
Carefully keeping his papers in that 
same order, he brings them to school 
the next morning along with his dicta- 
tion disc and gives both papers and dise 
to a stenographer. The stenographer in- 
serts the disc into a transcribing ma- 
chine, inserts the end of a roll of paper 
into her typewriter, and begins to type 
the criticisms one after the other as 
they were dictated. That done, she takes 
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the roll from her typewriter and clips 
off each criticism. Now she staples each, 
one after the other, to the proper stu- 
dent papers. Because she can transcribe 
a criticism every two-and-a-half minutes, 
she has the student papers with their at- 
tached, neatly-typed criticisms ready for 
the teacher by lunchtime. 

The thoughtful reader may well ques- 
tion the various figures and estimates of 
time used above. He may point out that 
teachers read, write, and speak at differ- 
ent rates of speed. This was true of the 
teachers at Evanston, of course. Yet, 
using portable Voicewriters loaned to 
them by the McGraw Edison Company, 
they achieved the following results: 
Teacher X processed forty-four papers 
in 350 minutes by hand. She did forty- 
four equivalent papers in 180 minutes 
with a Voicewriter. Teacher Y did 116 
papers in 1728 minutes by hand. He did 
116 equivalent papers in 705 minutes 
with a Voicewriter. Teacher Z did 
ninety-eight papers in 830 minutes by 
hand. He did ninety-eight equivalent 
papers in 398 minutes with a Voice- 
writer. Each, as the reader can see, about 


halved his time spent on any particular 
number of papers by using a dictation 
machine. 

Perhaps not every school has the funds 
to purchase dictation machines and 
stenographic time for its English teach- 
ers. These schools, unfortunately, will 
have to continue to shortchange their 
students in training in composition. 
Many other schools do have the funds 
but are currently using them to employ 
lay readers to help their hard pressed 
English teachers. These latter schools 
will find that an English teacher ben- 
efits much more from 100 hours of 
stenographic help than he does from 100 
hours of lay reader help. Given steno- 
graphic help he can double his paper 
output with no increased effort. Given 
the same amount of lay reader help he 
can gain perhaps twenty-five percent 
in output by having the lay reader do 
every fourth set of papers. With these 
things being true, it seems safe to pre- 
dict that thousands of teachers will soon 
be criticizing student papers with dic- 
tation machines. 


Raccoon Forks... Or Raveloe? 


Donna Haglin-. 
Brighton High School, Brighton, Colorado 


After struggling through Silas Marner 
with a minimum amount of encouraging 
reaction, particularly from our more be- 
grudging general English classes, we 
tenth grade English instructors sought 
a novel which would at once instruct 
and appeal to even’ the most reluctant 
of students. Remembering that Henry 
Gregor Felsen’s Hot Rod was so popular 
with teenagers that both my copy and 
the school library’s hed been. ‘“perma- 
ently bortowed” thé year before, we 


looked for new Felsen titles. Crash Club 
(Bantam paperback) was new enough 
that all the readers had not yet digested 
it. Its 1958 publishing date placed it as 
“current” literature (unlike Silas Mar- 
ner, whose syntax and lack of realism 
condemned it as “old-fashioned” in re- 
lation to the 1960 teenager’s modern 
world). 

At this point I can imagine some 
readers’ reactions—“Why, steop to the 


teenager’s level? He must learn of other 
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ages besides his own.” However, in this 
case I can see no sacrificing of prin- 
ciples. Exposed to Silas Marner myself in 
tenth grade (in the dark age of 1947), 
I vaguely remembered only its moral: 
Gold is cold; one’s wealth lies in warm 
human experience. If Silas has virtues, 
even today I can see only its possible 
messages as excuses for its remaining in 
the curriculum. Even in college-pre- 
paratory classes students had choked on 
the long, awkward sentences and archaic 
phraseology, both of which difficulties 
often interfered with the students’ dis- 
covery of any “great ideas” inherent in 
the novel. 

Felsen is as true a moralist as was 
George Eliot—but a moralist who speaks 
in the Atomic Age vernacular. His works 
are more palatable and understandably 
more influential to modern teens than 
Eliot’s, notwithstanding the latter’s larger 
literary reputation. 

Our administration raised no objec- 
tion to the purchase of Crash Club as 
experimental reading in tenth grade 
English classes (although they expressed 
the wish that Felsen had more judiciously 
titled his book; Crash Club might im- 
press parents and townspeople as friv- 
olous or even corrupting, while Silas 
Marner is so much more refined, sedate, 
and uncontroversial). The students’ re- 
action was more enthusiastic. Several 


actually asked to buy a copy before they ° 


were required to do so, a distinction 
Silas Marner never enjoyed. Some col- 
lege-preparatory students expressed the 
wish that their class could also read 
Crash Club, in addition to The Red 
Badge of Courage, required college- 
preparatory reading. 

I did not have to insist that my classes 
read this book, with the exception of 
a few habitual laggards, all finished the 
book and many requested other Felsen 
novels as supplementary reading. Class 
participation improved, and for those 
few who refused to offer oral comments, 
I devised a panel quiz in which four or 
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five of the more reluctant acted as a 
panel and the class as interrogators. I 
found, however, that stimulating ques- 
tions regarding plot interest, character 
development (particularly motives and 
character interaction), and primary ideas 
revealed through character and plot re- 
ceived prompt and even eager answers. 

The author’s moral intent (which I 
called “theme”) perhaps received the 
most emphasis. I discovered some ideas 
offered by students which had not oc- 
curred to me, and which they seemed 
to relate to their own social surround- 
ings. One sensitive fifteen-year-old girl 
from a minority racial group observed 
that Dave Galt wanted so much to be 
included in the “chosen circle” of boys, 
boys who were secure in their positions 
of leadership, that he could be dared 
into foolish, reckless actions. Several 
teenagers insisted they knew a Mike, a 
Donna, or a David, and that what hap- 
pened to them was not outside the teen- 
ager’s possible realm of experience. 

For those teachers concerned with 
literary style, Crash Club offers more 
possibilities than most teenage novels. 
Felsen makes ample use of suggestion 
throughout the novel, rather than stat- 
ing directly the impressions he wishes 
to convey (a common failing, in my 
opinion, of many “junior” novelists). 
For example, the reader is not told that 
Mike will walk again, or that Donna and 
Mike, although they will again find 
happiness, will always be influenced by 
the tragedy for which they were par- 
tially to blame; however, Felsen implies 
these outcomes with subtlety. He can 
also be commended for not indulging 
in the “and-they-lived-happily-ever-aft- 
er” ending. Felsen makes frequent use of 
effective figurative language (especially 
similes) and employs realistic dialogue 
throughout his book. 


Essay Test 


After thorough discussion of theme, 
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character, plot, style, and terms related 
to the nature of fiction, I created an 
essay test unlike any I had previously 
attempted to give these general English 
classes. I first required the students to 
define and give examples of some lit- 
erary terms (i.¢., suggestion, symbolism, 
omniscient author, conflict, etc.), allow- 
ing them to use their books if they 
desired. Secondly, I asked them to explain 
in a paragraph how any one of a list of 
possible themes could be applied to the 
novel (i.e., “The Greatest sin is pride”; 
“One is responsible for one’s actions and 
will be rewarded or punished accord- 
ingly as a result of them,” etc.). Thirdly, 
I listed four characters and asked for a 
paragraph a. of why one acted 
the way he did—what pressures affected 
him, what physical characteristics lim- 
ited or aided him. Lastly (as a result of 
my interest in journalism as the school 
'- sponsor and journalism instructor), 

outlined a three-paragraph editorial 
which could appear in our school paper. 
Each student was to imagine that the 
events in Crash Club happened at his 
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high school. He was to explain the situa- 
tion, comment about the reasons for this 
situation, and give suggestions which 
might have prevented the problem or 
which might help solve such future prob- 
lems. 

The results of all the papers were, of 
course, not as encouraging as I might 
have desired. However, I was mightily 
inspired by the insight many of the 
answers revealed. The novel was not an 
isolated literary experience to most of 
these teenagers; they could relate it to 
their own experience—an impossible feat 
with Silas Marner. I know I appreciate 
(perhaps too much) an overt, favorable 
response to the subject matter I teach, 
and maybe this colors my evaluation of 
my teaching experience with Crash Club. 
I will not say without reservation that 
I will definitely teach this novel again 
next year. But I will be more — 
to further experiment with other nove 
suited to teenagers’ tastes. They are 
waiting for isspiration; it is the English 
teacher’s job—and a rewarding one—to 
find the instrument to so inspire. 


Reading Rainbows 


Ellen Lamar Thomas 


University of Chicago Laboratory School 


Why not have a colorful array of 
“reading rainbows” in your classroom? 
You'll find pure 24-carat gold in pleasure 
and profit for young readers at the end 
of these bright rainbows. 


Simple and easy to make, the reading 
rainbow device is used in the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School to create 
enthusiasm for reading and to encourage 
pupils to explore books of many different 
types. Colorful book record slips of 
pupils enrolled in reading class--with each 
type of book represented by a slip of a 


different color—form the reading rain- 
bows. “All the colors of the rainbow” 
becomes each student’s goal! Eager to 
supply the colors missing in their rain- 
bows, students read types of books never 
explored before. In the Reading Center 
of the Laboratory School, the vari- 
colored book slips form an. attractive 
bulletin board display. 

With freedom of choice yet with 
teacher guidance when needed, each 
pupil selects just-the-right-book to read 
for personal enjoyment. As each book 
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is completed, he records the title, the 
author, and a very brief evaluation of 
the book on a slip cut from bright con- 
struction paper. A book of fiction is 
recorded on a red slip; a biography on 
a green slip; a book on world problems 
on a yellow slip. Seven other types of 
reading, each represented by a different 
color, complete the spectrum. The stu- 
dent’s favorite book among all those 
he has ever read is recorded on a gold 
slip. 

Individual book pockets cut from con- 
struction paper (about 2” x 4”) and 
mounted on a poster-paper background 
contain the book slips of each student. 
Both book pockets and book slips may 
be easily prepared by students. 

The book slips provide a quick, con- 
venient record of each student's reading 
and, in addition, serve as a strong stimu- 
lus to reading in many different fields. 
To complete their rainbows, students 
will often try a type of reading never 
before explored with resulting satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment. The spreading 
rainbows stimulate enthusiastic pupil 
comments. As pupils gather around the 
bulletin board to examine each other’s 
book slips, they ask each other eagerly, 
“Do you know a good travel book?” 
or “What is a good play for my rain- 
bow?” Students experience deep satis- 
faction as missing colors appear and as 
they approach the full spectrum. By 
suggesting appropriate books in the 
various categories, the teacher encourages 
balanced reading. 

In addition to title and author, each 
book slip includes the student’s evalu- 
ation of the book in a brief word or 
two. Jim, a sophomore, appraised his 
book as follows: “exciting adventure,” 
“a life story hard to put down,” “in- 
formative for boat builders,” and “best 
mystery I have read.” 

Teen-agers who live in a whirl of 
cars, sports, dates, movies, and TV 
respect a tip on a good book from an- 
other young person who has read and 
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thoroughly enjoyed the book. A book 
suggested by a classmate often “hits the 
student where he lives.” ? 

A word of caution seems appropriate. 
While diversified reading is generally 
desirable, there may be occasions when 
it is inadvisable to discourage a student 
from reading intensively along the line 
of some consuming interest. Would it 
be wise for a teacher with a strong in- 
fluence to persuade a lad like young 
Edison to diversify his interests? 

As a reading teacher and a reading 
enthusiast, I, too, havea book pocket 
containing a number of book slips. I 
find myself diversifying my own per- 
sonal reading so that my spectrum will 
hold its own in competition with my 
students! 

The bright rainbows in their equally 
bright pockets create an rfprroningeen 
bulletin board display, but they will 
bring more than an attractive touch of 
color to your classroom. Enjoyment of 
reading that continues through adulthood 
and the lifelong learning that accompa- 
nies wide reading can well be the 
treasure awaiting your students at the 
end of these reading rainbows. 


A SUGGESTED SPECTRUM FOR 
THE READING RAINBOWS 


RED-—Fiction (either a novel or a col- 
lection of short stories or perhaps 
even an individual short story which 
you especially enjoyed) 


ORANGE-A book about one of your 
hobbies or interests—music, drawing, 
dancing, sports, camping, cars, boats, 
mechanics, an area of science, home- 
making, etc. 


YELLOW-—A book which oe you 
insight into present-day social problems 


*From a © read by Charles G. Speigler 
before the Annual on 
Reading, University of Chicago, July 1, 1957. 
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or national or world affairs, or a book 
about history 


LIGHT GREEN-A book of poetry (or 
perhaps even an individual poem which 
you ed) 


DARKER GREEN-—A biography (per- 
haps the life story of a person who 
was successful in the career you have 
chosen or the life of someone who 
made an outstanding contribution to 
humanity ) 


BLUE-—A book giving you information 
about a possible future career 


VIOLET—A_ book about religion or 


A new adventure came about when 
the English class joined the “Adopt-A- 
Ship Plan” of the Propeller Club of 
the United States Merchant Marine. The 
teacher makes application for a ship to 
be “adopted” by the class. She agrees 
that pupils will write letters and send 
questions once a month to the Captain 
and he will answer them. If a member 
of some department, such as navigation, 
answers questions they will be sent over 
the Captain’s signature and at his re- 
quest.* 


The S. S. Robin Locksley, “adopted” 
through the Propeller Club, has excited 
interest and led to greater achievement 


“Application to Adopt-A-Ship Plan is made 
in May to Mr. Peter Moreno, Propeller Club, 
at this address: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, 
N. Y. The letter stating the name of the ship 
will be received in August or early September. 
Since the plan is becoming very popular and 
has demonstrated its educational worth, some 
schools are placed on a waiting list. 


Motivation by Adopting a Ship 
Hazel M. Mortimer 
Washington Junior High School, Rockford, Illinois 


philosophy, an inspirational book, or 
a book giving suggestions for self- 
improvement 


PINK—A play 


ROSE—A book about faraway places 
or travel in our country or abroad 


WHITE-Use white to cover miscel- 
laneous types of reading not included 
above. You might include in this 
classification humor, fantasy, myth- 
ology, folklore, or even a magazine 
in which you did considerable reading. 


GOLD-—Your favorite book among all 
those you have ever read 


in several areas of English study. The 
monthly letters exchanged with Captain 
Glen D. Webster and booklets furnished 
by Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., pro- 
vided a central theme for many activities. 
When special skills and abilities were 
developmental tasks, students could re- 
late them to this specific theme. 

In ninth grade English there are defi- 
nite letter writing areas of study. There 
was an slbdenat sense of direction and 
an urgency to gain correctness of form 
when the letter was to be read and 
answered by a ship’s master, specifically 
“our ship’s master.” Objectives became 
real to students when sentence structure, 
paragraph divisions, or word variety and 
usage were discussed. 

Starting as a letter writing unit, the 
ship Adoption soon lead into a library 
unit theme. The classes were taken to 
the library. Here techniques concerned 
with use of card catalogue, Dewey Deci- 
mal System, books of reference, and 
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other problems of utilizing the library 
resources were attacked. Many of the 
pupils came from rural schools after 
eighth grade and this was a real intro- 
duction to a school library. The first 
research somehow got tracked into an 
unexpected channel. The route of the 
S. S. Robin Locksley, based in New 
York, was along the southern and eastern 
coast of Africa. This area of Africa, and 
eventually the new nations of Africa, 
became subjects for research, discussion, 
and reports. 


Student Writing 


The African study developed into 
imaginary pupil trips with planned 
itinerary and diaries written in_first- 
person, present tense of observations 
made “on the spot.” Each student pro- 
jected himself as a visitor, translated 
information into eye-witness accounts, 
and wrote letters home to parents and 
classmates. The correct way to give 
sources of information and to make a 
bibliography had to be studied. Pupils 
and teacher evaluated the results which 
were placed in a folder. The newspapers 
were daily filled with news concerning 
Africa so a news-clipping file, with 
pupil commentaries and_pupil-written 
precis, developed. 

Each letter to the Captain contained 
many questions about the ship, its cargo, 
its type, size, and call letters. Framing 
questions led directly to the study of 
the American Merchant Marine. Pupils 
felt the need for deeper research. Ninth 
grade students are expected to do a 
research paper. Various aspects of the 
Merchant Marine, American trade, 
training of officers lent themselves to 
such a study and writing activity. Use 
of notre cards, footnotes, and intro- 
ductory paragraphs took on new sig- 
nificance. The use of outlining was 
demonstrated. 


Writing activities grew out of teen- 
agers’ personal reactions to vital moti- 
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vation. Bulletin boards, a glass 
display case filled with maps, globe, 
atlas, booklets on the Merchant Marine, 
pupil letters, tracking charts, cargo lists, 
our own travel stories, pictures of the 
S. S. Robin Locksley and Captain Glen 
D. Webster gave visual proof of new 
knowledge. 

Near the end of the first semester, 
the class began poetry writing. Since 
many had never written verse the group 
started with meter. Pupils did not at 
first connect this with the Adopt-A- 
Ship Plan. They wrote sentences in 
meter. However, with a letter a month 
exchange according to our contract, the 
central theme came to the fore. As 
greater facility developed there were 
poems concerning the sea and Africa. 

In an all-school assembly there was an 
adoption ceremony with the presidents 
of the two English classes participating, 
signifying student acceptance of responsi- 
bility. Pupils accepted obligation not to 
duplicate queries in their letters. The 
forming and listing of questions followed 
by class scrutiny and criticism showed 
a minimum of overlapping. The degree 
of involvement increased when each 
pupil received a map showing the ship’s 
route day by day, an actual menu of 
the Christmas dinner, deck plans, and 
a wallet size picture of the captain. In 
response each pupil had to introduce 
himself, tell his age and physical appear- 
ance, his interests, hobbies, and plans 
for the future. In other letters he de- 
scribed the school and activities in which 
he participated and his own attitudes 
toward school life. 


The city-wide outline of areas of 
language arts suitable for ninth grades 
was followed strictly during the entire 
project. The adopting of a ship did not 
add greater burdens, but rather provided 
motivation and a unifying central theme. 
There were many days when the S. S. 
Robin Locksley was not directly men- 
tioned, but many learning activities were 
inherent in this experience. 


The Profession 
Edited by 


ANTHONY TOVATT 
Burris School, Muncie, Indiana 


“SUPPOSE MACBETH DID NOT 
really murder Duncan?” Posing this 
question to her senior English classes, 
Mrs. Zelia Anderson says, produces 
“some surprising and interesting con- 
clusions.” After her students have fer- 
reted out all the clues and have defended 
their choices of the character most likely 
to have done in Duncan, she reads them 
Thurber’s “The Macbeth Murder Mys- 
tery.” Mrs. Anderson’s students tell her 
they enjoy the study of Macbeth more 
than any other selection in English liter- 
ature. 

The account of this technique ap- 
pears in the April issue of Let’s Com- 
municate, newsletter of the Arkansas 
Council of Teachers of English. 


A “LISTENING INDEX” WILL 
soon be used by employers in hiring 
workers, Ralph G. Nichols predicted to 
an audience at the University of Michi- 
gan Speech Conference in July. “A 
somewhat sudden realization a few years 
ago that there is a clear-cut dollar value 
in having employees who listen well has 
resulted in a number of training pro- 
grams designed to achieve that end,” the 
University of Minnesota professor said. 
The listening index will be derived 
from standard tests of listening compre- 
hension and, Dr. Nichols ventured, the 
stem would also be used as a screening 
evice with candidates for medicine, law, 
teaching, and other professions. 


and 


ARNO JEWETT 
U. S. Office of Education 


Emphasizing that listening is as im- 
portant as reading in the learning proc- 
ess, the speaker listed learning to concen- 
trate as the most vital factor in good 
listening. He suggested that one way to 
learn to concentrate is to give one minute 
of every day to listening intently to an- 
other person speaking, or to such sounds 
as those made by an airplane, a machine, 
or a bird. 

One mind-set a person must overcome, 
the speaker advised, is that there are no 
uninteresting subjects, only uninterested 
listeners. 


STRENGTHEN THE ENGLISH 
na of elementary teachers, the 

isconsin Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has asked teacher education institu- 
tions. In a resolution adopted at the 
annual convention in April, the Wiscon- 
sin group noted that “Studies have shown 
convincingly that the language arts are 
best taught by teachers well trained in 
the language arts.” As a consequence, the 
Council asked that elementary teachers 
be adequately prepared for their “all- 
grade, all-subject function as teachers of 
English.” 


TOM SWIFT, NANCY DREW, AND 
the Hardy Boys are still prime favorites 
with upper elementary and junior high 
school readers, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the Stratemeyer Syndi- 
cate which has been turning out stories 
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about these pulp heroes and heroines for 
the past half century. Although twenty 
years ago Tom Swift’s some forty in- 
ventions, including his Motorcycle, 
Magnetic Silencer, and Electric Rifle, no 
longer appealed to young readers, in the 
past seven years Tom has been given a 
new lease on life. With the consultant 
services of top scientists, clinical psy- 
chologists, child therapists, and staff writ- 
ers, Tom has leaped fearlessly into the 
space age, equipped with transducers 
and solid propellants. 

With their cheap, garishly illustrated 
covers, pulp pages, and eye-easy type, 
this genre, according to market reports, 
outsells by far the most successful adult 
best-sellers. Interestingly enough, many 
parents read these thrillers which their 
children bring home from the dime store 
or super market. Perhaps the adults wish 
to recapture some of the excitement they 
experienced when they followed Nancy, 
Tom, or the Hardy Boys years ago. Per- 
haps, too, they want to find out what is 
really going on in the world. 


“YES, IVAN READS,” REPORTS 
Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief Assistant 
Librarian of Congress, in the July-Au- 
gust issue of the ALA Bulletin. Through 
170 major bookstores and some 340 book- 
stands over 90 million books are reported 
sold annually in Moscow alone, Mr. Rog- 
ers states. The word “books,” he writes, 
is a bit misleading since what we consider 
pamphlets also come under this heading. 
“But don’t let this lull you into self-satis- 
faction, because there are plenty of good 
solid tomes sold and, to all appearances, 
read, if the amount of space given to 
science and technology in both libraries 
and bookstores is a fair indicator.” 

On his four-week tour of forty li- 
braries in the USSR Mr. Rogers noted 
that books in English were “disappoint- 
ingly unrepresentative” of our literary, 
as opposed to our scientific, output. Typ- 
ical offerings are London, Twain, Poe, O. 
Henry, Dickens, Scott, Sinclair Lewis, 
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Dreiser, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hem- 
ingway, and less frequently, Erskine 
Caldwell, Steinbeck, Ezra Pound, Arthur 
Miller, and Langston Hughes. 

“The typical mass library (usually for 
adults) invariably has a prominent sec- 
tion on Marxism and Leninism,” the 
writer says, “and it is not unusual to see 
what we would regard as propaganda 
prominently displayed, e.g., books pre- 
dicting the victory of Castro over USS. 
imperialists.” 


IN ADDITION TO MAKING A 
plea that English teachers give students 
opportunities to speak in class, Clio 
Allen, in the Spring Louisiana English 
Journal, suggests that English teachers 
analyze their own speech. Many teachers 
have developed a definite “classroom 
voice and manner which they uncon- 
sciously impose on their pupils,” the 
writer notes, then suggests that teachers 
use a tape recorder to hear themselves 
as others hear them. This could lead 
them to an invaluable self-help program 
that will improve both their speaking 
and their oral reading, the Louisiana 
English teacher suggests. 


HIGH ADVENTURE FOLLOWS 
Tall Tales and Tunes as the second re- 
source unit for junior high English issued 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment. Printed as a 72-page pamphlet, 
the unit suggests a variety of speaking, 
listening, and writing activities as well 
as scores of titles of fiction, nonfiction, 
poetry, and plays which deal with high 
adventure. An excellent section on read- 
ing explains how junior high pupils can 
be taught to skim, draw conclusions from 
their reading, discover the author’s pur- 
pose, and build their vocabulary. In- 
volved in the preparation of the unit 
were A. Barnett Langdale, Janet M. 
Lewis, Richard G. Decker, and Carl J. 
Freudenreich. 
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STUDENT RESISTANCE TO THE 
writing of themes can be at least partially 
removed by doing five things, states John 
E. Warriner in the Spring 1961 issue of 
the Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 
Teachers should (1) make theme writing 
an expected part of a familiar routine, 
(2) make clear the standards to be used 
for judging the theme, (3) define the 
content and ensure that students have 
something to say, (4) specify the length 
of the theme, and (5) show the class ex- 
actly how to proceed. At least one class 
period should be spent in preparing pu- 
pils to write their themes. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND 
teachers in Dade County, Florida, have 
been using the recent NCTE publication, 
The National Interest and The Teaching 
of English, as the basis for professional 
improvement programs. Principals have 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


encouraged their teachers to study sec- 
tions of the publication which suggest 
desirable competencies for elementary 
teachers, teachers of secondary school 
English, and teachers of other subjects 
and then to make an analysis of their 
own professional — and com- 
petencies before attending summer school 
or doing other study. 

Joe Hall, Superintendent of Schools in 
Dade County, states that the study of the 
NCTE report: “1. provides the principal 
with an opportunity to help teachers 
make a self-analysis of their competencies 
in English; 2. encourages teachers to plan 
programs which would improve their 
knowledge and background in English, 
thus contributing to more effective teach- 
ing in any field; 3. provides a basis for 
improving instruction by pointing out 
strengths and weaknesses which are re- 
vealed by their self-analysis.” 


Atlanta University 


WHO WAS THE REAL AUTHOR 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey? Is it logical 
to ascribe both of these classics to Ho- 
mer? In “Homer and the Scholars” (At- 
lantic, August 1961) George Steiner, 
author and critic, offers his solution to 
the obvious differences between the two 
classics and hazards an answer to the 
question of authorship. 

Steiner notes that no areas of humane 
learning have solicited more ferocious 
controversy than that among Homeric 
scholars, Semitic philologists, and profes- 
sional students a 3 Shakespeare. Yet, de- 
spite the accomplishments of historians, 
linguists, and archaeologists, we are not 
much nearer a solution to the Homeric 
question than we were in 1795. Our ap- 
proaches to the problem of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, like those employed in the 
study of the composition of the Gospels 
and the authorship of Shakespeare, have 
followed the same pattern—one that has 


run full circle. In the late nineteenth 
century these works were dismembered 
and declared the products of several au- 
thors. Today there is a reversal of judg- 
ment, a tendency toward “unitarianism” 
in scholarship. We have not only de- 
veloped a greater respect for the “tenac- 
ity” of the written word, we are no 
longer sure that a work is corrupt be- 
cause it is ancient or because it has been 
reproduced. We prefer “to leave a thing 
whole,” to recognize “that myths are 
among the subtlest and most direct lan- 
guages of experience,” and to accept the 
fact that a writer is not always a constant 
performer. In the case of Homer, we 
have begun to approach him “on his own 
terms.” 

The author rejects the theory that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were memorized 
and transmitted by word of mouth until 
they could be written down in the 
fifth century. No doubt, he argues, both 
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of these epics contain much that is of an 
archaic and mnemonic character; yet, this 
does not explain the composition of the 
Iliad, which is “tight and deliberate” and 
evinces a “commanding vision of man.” 
It is true, he notes, that the /liad contains 
fragments of traditional, oral poetry, but 
it is not likely that the epic as a whole 
was composed and preserved without 
‘writing. It is possible that the original 
manuscript might have been “kept in 
the jealous possession of a bardic guild” 
and that it was given wider publication 
later. On the other hand, the writer be- 
lieves that the problems of authorship 
and text are less important than those 
involving a study of the literary and 
psychological relations between the two 
epics, for they are different in tone, in 
structure, and in their vision of life. The 
Iliad gives us a view of the human con- 
dition. It is the “image of a man.” Amid 
tragedy and ruin there is no lament over 
man’s estate; instead “life is in full tide 
and beats forward with a wild gaiety.” 
There is a gusto for action and personal 
combat. This is not true of the Odyssey, 
which is oriental in tone, and in which 
some elements seem to relate to the peri- 
od of the decline of Mycenaean culture, 
while others reflect “the values of the 
new city-states as they began to emerge 
in the very late eighth century.” 


In spite of these differences, which 
prohibit our thinking that the same 
ground was native to both of these 
works, the author believes that a single 
voice resounds through both of them, 
although they differ in narrative tech- 
nique and world view. “Certain glories 
of the Iliad are fully visible only in the 
mirror of the Odyssey.” Indeed, he ar- 
gues, there is in the Odyssey a critique 
of the values exhibited in the /liad in the 
light of new perceptions. One poem be- 
comes alive in the other. It is possible, 
therefore, to think of Homer as the com- 
piler of the Iliad and the inventor of the 
Odyssey. During the later part of his life 
he might have looked back on the world 
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of the Iliad in order to compare it with 
his own. From that comparison grew the 
Odyssey. 


IN “MARK TWAIN: A HERETIC IN 
Heaven” (Etc., July 1961) C. Merton 
Babcock writes that it is refreshing to re- 
view the deliberations of Mark Twain, 
dissenter and nonconformist, in the light 
of the tendency of our present age to 
accept uncritically established modes of 
thought and action as “the measure of 
merit in all things.” 

The writer points out that Mark 
Twain rejected vehemently the cultural 
traditions and hypocritical standards of 
his day. The main targets for his invec- 
tive and ridicule were the “philistines” of 
art, the “undertakers” of religion, and 
the “phony intellectuals.” He had the 
patience to doubt the traditions and 
“glittering generalities” of his age. He 
hated pretense. He was a pessimist. Yet 
his healthy pessimism revealed “a sign of 
critical sagacity.” 

Professor Babcock believes that seman- 
tic sense and sanity can be found be- 
neath Mark Twain’s buffoonery and tall 
talk. In his letters, essays, and speeches 
Twain evinced concern for the tendency 
of people to confuse facts and judgments. 
He lampooned critics for not using their 
own judgment in appraising litera 
works; novelists, like Cooper and Gold- 
smith, for the loose use of observable 
facts and the employment of “goody- 
goody puerilities and dreary moralities”; 
and historians for their “blind prejudice.” 

The author concludes that Twain had 
“no use for revered traditions, treasured 
names, or high-hattery in any form.” Be- 
cause of the blasphemy and the reversal 
of the pat interpretations of his con- 
temporaries in his writings, he was, as his 
biographer Albert Bigelow Paine noted, 
a “barefoot among the gods.” No wonder 
that Twain himself felt “like a heretic in 
heaven.” 


Edited by FREDERICK S. KILEY 
Trenton State College 


After a film had been shown to an 
undergraduate group, an English instruc- 
tor, who had prepared an elaborate writ- 
ten assignment for the next day, threw 
aside his plans when he saw the students 
gathering in busy clusters to discuss and 
to argue what they had seen. He felt that 
the composite insights gathered from the 
conversations would spoil the originality 
of any response they might make on 
paper. The students, unconscious of their 
role in the instructor’s scheme, continued 
their debate far into the night. The film 
had disturbed their intellectual equilibri- 
um, and they struggled to regain their 
balance. In other words, the film had 
provided them with an ideal learning ex- 
perience. It had excited them enough to 
cause them to forget the classroom. The 
problems of the film had become their 
problems. The bases for acceptance of 
the film became the special merits of the 
film itself and not the early established 
prejudices of the students. The instructor 


An Age 


Educational television programs have 
been offered by colleges and universities 
in many parts of the nation. Although 
such programs are of general as well as 
academic interest (credits toward a de- 
gree for qualified registrants who fulfill 
the requirements), for the present I am 
more concerned with the kind of learn- 
ing that evolves from a situation that 
occurs outside the usual classroom uni- 
ties. I refer specifically to the impact of 
Shakespeare which can be felt only by 
actually seeing the plays brought to life 
by a capable actor in a suitable setting. 


actually held victory in his hands, but he 
saw only failure. 

The creative teacher cannot afford to 
lock his classroom doors against the many 
outside sources of stimulation. In fact, 
the best classroom teacher is the man or 
woman who can make the issue at hand 
seem least like classroom material. The 

rocess of learning becomes a meaning- 
c game when instructors and students 
alike comfort each other by agreeing 
with the deadly illusion that a formal 
learning period is a prescribed number 
of minutes sandwiched between two 
bells. 

The following article by Louis Marder, 
editor of the Shakespeare Newsletter, 
suggests the importance of a television 
Shakespeare series that should create a 
great impact upon the minds of the stu- 
dents fortunate enough to see it. “An 
Age of Kings” represents television at its 
best and deserves serious consideration by 
all teachers of English. 


of Kings 


Louis MARDER 
Kent State University 


The vices and virtues of televised 
drama, especially Shakespeare, are too 
complicated for discussion here. One 
compensating statistic that should be 
mentioned is that millions can see Shake- 
speare televised as compared to the 
thousands that might see him in the the- 
atre. My purpose rather is to demonstrate 
briefly the government’s view of the evils 
of TV and to show how the plays of 
Shakespeare have been especially singled 
out because of their universal acceptance 
and appeal as a prime program for im- 
proving the entertainment offered to the 
American public, 
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I am well aware that individual Shake- 
speare plays have been widely shown. 
Notable is the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Macbeth, directed by George Shaefer, 
which last spring won five Emmy awards 
and is to be produced again on Novem- 
ber 20 (see analysis, “Fate’s Midnight,” 
The English Journal, November 1960). 
But I am more concerned with “An Age 
of Kings’”—a series of fifteen programs 
based on Shakespeare’s history plays 
which were originally prepared for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation under 
the direction of Michael Hayes, with 
Peter Dews as producer. ,These were 
seen in New York and Washington, 
D.C., by more than two and a half mil- 
lion people last spring and are now avail- 
able for showing throughout the United 
States. 

Shakespeare’s history plays as a com- 
plete cycle have been seen only by a lim- 
ited audience at Stratford-upon-Avon; 
Pasadena, California; and Antioch Col- 
lege, but now the entire epic of the 
Plantagenet-Lancaster-York cycle, from 
Richard II through the Wars of the 
Roses, may be enjoyed by every tele- 
viewer in the nation. The magic of 
Shakespeare’s monarchs—Shakespeare’s 
truly because they are often not those of 
history—will no immediate mir- 


acle on the taste of the popular TV 
audience or of those who sponsor the 
programs, but there are many qualified 
critics who see in this series a beginning 
of what is desired. 


On May 9 the dynamic Newton N. 
Minow, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, told the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters that he 
wanted the minds of both children and 
adults to be improved by TV. “Is there 
no room for reading the great literature 
of the past, teaching them the great tra- 
ditions of freedom?” A steady diet of 
western and private-eye programs was 
“obviously not in the public interest.” It 
was necessary to do more than “to cater 
to the nation’s whims.” Mr. Minow in- 
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sisted that TV “must also serve the na- 
tion’s needs.” Some broadcasters were 
upset by Mr. Minow’s demands. They 
did have better taste, but they insisted 
that they were giving the people what 
they wanted, and they had ratings to 
prove their argument. Next year’s pro- 
grams would be substantially like those 
of the past. But, Mr. Minow wondered, 
what would be the probable effect on 
viewers if they were offered a better vari- 
ety of programs within the same view- 
ing period? 

At the time of his May 9 speech, Mr. 
Minow already knew the answer. When 
he was first appointed to his = he 
had made a similar plea for T improve- 
ment, and no sooner had he made it than 
the first of “An Age of Kings” programs 
was coincidentally televised by WI'TG 
in the District of Columbia. In triumph, 
Josephine Ripley, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, reviewed the program, and wrote 
on February 18: “We can [improve 
TV], Mr. Minow! Culture can be pop- 
ular and Shakespeare a hit on TV. It has 
happened here in Washington where the 
kings of England appear to be giving Bat 
Masterson and Wyatt Earp quite a bit 
of competition.” The Newark News 
critic wrote that “An Age of Kings” was 
“one of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in television’s 12-year span.” Praise 
was unanimous and widespread, and 
Bernard Harrison of the Washington 
Star summarizes it all: “What’s in a 
name? When the name is Shakespeare, 
magic!” 

It cannot, of course, be said that every- 
one forsook his usual program for Shake- 
speare. Some viewers never will. But yet 
the impact of the program was such that 
more than 150,000 responded to the offer 
of a booklet illustrating and describing 
the series. About 38,000 took the time 
and effort to thank the sponsor and to 
ask for a repeat performance, and some 
teachers took advantage of the program 
as an assignment. 
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The epic series that has aroused such 
enthusiasm consists of fifteen programs, 
each an hour or more in length. Eight of 
Shakespeare’s histories are covered: Rich- 
ard Il; 1 and 2 Henry IV; Henry V; 1, 
2, and 3 Henry V1; and Richard III, All 
are in two hourly segments (two are 
two and a quarter hours), except 1 
Henry VI which is condensed to one 
segment. The cutting has displeased 
virtually no one. Occasionally, there is 
an addition such as that at the end of 
Richard Il, where Northumberland 
thrusts his dagger into a batch of papers 
on the new king’s desk to indicate his 
coming defiance. 

There is no debating the educational 
value of Shakespeare’s histories as a cul- 
tural influence. Suffice it to say that there 
is much to be learned about man’s rela- 
tionship with man, about honor, time- 
servers, patriotism, justice, retribution, 
nemesis, and the dignity of language and 
poetry. To have all this in a series so 
interestingly presented (it has been called 
a “cliff-hanger” suspense drama) is a 
notable achievement in cultural enter- 
tainment. 

Will sponsors take to such programs? 
One hopes that M. J. Rathbone, president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, may be taken as an example. He 
gladly accepted sponsorship of the first 
American showing, declaring that his 
aim was “to take a definite step forward 
in providing intelligent, cultural pro- 
grams on television.” He further hoped 
that “this Shakespearean series will be 
interesting and helpful to high school and 
college students of English literature, 
drama, and history.” 

It is gratifying to learn that National 
Fducational Television has assumed the 
responsibility for showing the series on 


its fifty stations throughout the country. 
But there are 14,000, 000 students in the 
high schools and colleges of the nation, 
and, unfortunately, many of them w ill 
not be reached by those stations which 
are on the UHF channels to which edu- 
cational TV has frequently had to resort. 
It is the commercial channels—and there 
are about 500 of them—that must carry 
“An Age of Kings” to the students and 
other millions of potential viewers sitting 
before the 56,000,000 television sets of 
the nation. To date, only eleven have 
definitely scheduled the program. Is a 
program w ith such potential to go beg- 
ging for lack of support? 

If members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, their students, 
friends, and civic and cultural leaders 
would inform their local stations that 
they would welcome “An Age of Kings,” 
someone might decide that there was a 
larger market for intelligent program- 
ing than was formerly believed. There 
is an excellent chance that a little pres- 
sure will soon bring an eager sponsor to 
the rescue. The national distributors of 
“An Age of Kings” are certainly doing 
all they can to make the program as in- 
teresting and as effective as they possibly 
can. They have educational aids avail- 
able, synopses of the plays, and a paper- 
back edition of the complete TV text.* 

It would be a waste of noble effort 
on the part of many people if these fif- 
teen hours of superb entertainment were 
not made available to the widest possible 
audience. 


*The author and the national distributor 
(Peter M. Robeck & Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York) will gladly supply 
materials and suggestions if readers want to 
fortify their requests to their local stations. 


Convention Luncheons 


The price for all Friday luncheons at the annual meeting of the NCTE in 
Philadelphia will be $4.00. This information was omitted on the official pre- 


registration form. 
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Modern Poetry in the Classroom 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON THE READING AND STUDY 
OF POETRY IN HIGH SCHOOL* 


NAMING OF PARTS** 


Today we have naming of parts. Yesterday, 

We had daily cleaning. And tomorrow morning, 

We shall have what to do after firing. But today, 

Today we have naming of parts. Japonica 

Glistens like coral in all of the neighbouring gardens, 
And today we have naming of parts. 


This is the lower sling swivel. And this 
Is the upper sling swivel, whose use you will see, 
When you are given your slings. And this is the piling swivel, 
Which in your case you have not got. The branches 
Hold in the gardens’ their silent, eloquent gestures, 
Which in our case we have not got. 


This is the safety-catch, which is always released 
With an easy flick of the thumb. And please do not let me 
See anyone using his finger. You can do it quite easy 
If you have any strength in your thumb. The blossoms 
Are fragile and. motionless, never letting anyone see 

Any of them using their finger. 


And this you can see is the bolt. The purpose of this 

Is to open the breech, as you see. We can slide it 

Rapidly backwards and forwards: we call this 

Easing the spring. And rapidly backwards and forwards 

The early bees are assaulting and fumbling the flowers: 
They call it easing the Spring. 


They call it easing the Spring: it is perfectly easy 

If you have any strength in your thumb: like the bolt, 

And the breech, and the cocking-piece, and the point of balance, 

Which in our case we have not got; and the almond-blossom 

Silent in all of the gardens and the bees going backwards and forwards, 
For today we have naming of parts. 


—Henry Reed 


*Committee members: Roger Hyndman, chairman; Dorothy Petitt, associate chairman; Vir- 
ginia Baker; Alice Coleman; Janet Emig, Robert Freyer; Samuel Gilburt, James Lape; Lois 
Miller; Elvira Ribo; Mildred Wittick; ‘obert Bennett, ex officio. 


**From A Map of Verona and Other Poems, copyright, 1947, by Henry Reed. Reprinted 
by permission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. and Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 
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Henry Reed’s modern lyric on a war- 
time lesson speaks directly, I have found, 
to the high school boys and girls of to- 
day. On first encounter they respond to 
its ironic tone and alternating rhythms, 
and sense its implied theme. Why then 
should I suggest that students and teach- 
er do more than read the poem together? 
Because of its special appeal, “Naming of 
Parts” stimulates an interest on the part 
of adolescents to discover how the poet 
has used language to achieve his purpose. 
Even a limited discussion of this poem, 
moreover, compels us to consider the 
poet’s use of two verbal approaches to 
experience: the direct language of prac- 
tical discourse, the hard words of the 
Army; and the sensuous diction of emo- 
tional response, the soft words of the 
Spring. And in exploring how and why 
he employs these two distinct voices, we 
are led to a closer look at the set of 
opposing images unleashed in each stanza 
and thus to a clearer understanding of 
the point of balance pursued in the poem. 

The poem, we first note, is the reaction 
of an army recruit to what he hears and 
sees. The first three lines of each stanza, 
except those of the final stanza, present 
the instructor’s lesson in the nomencla- 
ture of the Lee Enfield (an English rifle 
similar to the American Springfield). It 
is important to recognize that while the 
lesson moves from part to part, at no 
point does it progress from nomenclature 
to function: stanza one introduces the 
piecemeal approach of the instruction; 
stanza two names the upper and lower 
swivels, but without sling and_ piling 
swivel the trainee cannot be told how to 
carry or stack his rifle; stanza three takes 
up the proper procedure for releasing 
the safety-catch without explaining its 
purpose; and stanza four expresses the 
same concern for aimless naming of the 
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Point of Balance: A Lesson in ‘Naming of Parts”’ 


ROGER HYNDMAN 
Los Angeles City Schools 


loading and firing mechanism. The vo- 
cabulary of the lesson is limited and un- 
imaginative, the statements are repetitious 
and halting, and the cumulative effect of 
the voice on recruit and reader is one of 
boredom. Because he has selected only 
those aspects of the lesson which would 
appear disconnected and meaningless, the 
poet makes the lesson appear to have no 
more significant objective than the nam- 
ing of parts—some of which the soldiers 
lack, all of which are unexplained—of an 
instrument for destroying life. 

Now let us see what the trainee is do- 
ing as the lesson proceeds. Awkwardly 
holding his gun (the branches hold “si- 
lent, eloquent gestures, which in our case 
we have not got”), he goes through the 
motions demanded of him. But like that 
of many another reluctant pupil caught 
in the hour of spring, his attention is else- 
where. In general, it is focused on a culti- 
vated area, “the neighboring gardens,” 
and in particular on one species of bush, 
the Prunus japonica or flowering almond. 
The recruit’s observations are developed 
by a second voice which begins after the 
caesura in the fourth line and flows 
through the fifth line of each stanza. In 
every instance this second voice is trig- 
gered by the manual of arms lesson, but 
it is characterized by an emotive and 
sensuous diction which serves to create 
sharply defined images centering on the 
blossoms of the seed-bearing plant. In the 
first stanza the new voice, like a good 
student’s, begins with the scientific (and 
romantic) name of the plant but immedi- 
ately reveals its freshness and color; in 
succeeding stanzas this voice discovers 
the meaningful shape and stance of the 
branches (perhaps open-armed or grace- 
fully beckoning), the delicately weight- 
less and still quality of the expectant 
blossoms, and finally (in an implied com- 
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parison with the trainees) the warlike and 
awkward action of the early bees engaged 
in their purposeful task. The sixth line 
always picks up a phrase from the lesson 
to form an ironic comment which links 
and enlarges the sense of both voices. 

In these stanzas the poet has made use 
of two voices, we find, to single out a 
series of images set in opposition between 
the mechanized and the natural worlds: 
pointless talk against pregnant stillness; 
the cold, colorless rifle against the warm, 
colorful blossom; the awkward motions 
of the soldier against the eloquent ges- 
tures of the branches; the mechanical 
manipulations against the natural proc- 
esses. The fifth stanza organizes echoes 
and images from the preceding stanzas 
into a final expanded perception for the 
reader. One should be wary here of de- 
manding a paraphrase or of extracting 
“The message.” Some classes will want 
to consider the further extensions of 
meaning released in these lines; others 
will be unwilling or unable to attempt a 
closer reading without loss of interest. I 
seek a point of balance, trusting that an 
enjoyable experiencing of the poem will 
lead some students at least to reading and 
reflecting on their own. 

Placing “Naming of Parts” into some 
meaningful context for eleventh or 
twelfth grade students will ensure a more 
favorable response. For example, one 
might read it along with other poems 
dealing with reactions to war, perhaps in 
comparison with Wilfred Owens’ “Arms 
and the Boy” or in contrast to Amy 
Lowell’s “Patterns,” or one might com- 
pare and contrast the point my view in 
the poem with one of Stephen Crane’s 
short stories or certain episodes in The 
Red Badge of Courage. During the peri- 
od in which my students and I study the 
poem, I give each student a copy for his 

rsonal notations. Before the first read- 
ing we might exchange impressions on 
the significance of spring and the effects 
of spring on classroom concentration. 
Then the students are asked to read 
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through the poem to identify the lesson 
and the “classroom” in the poem. After 
this reading, we may need to call upon 
various volunteers to clarify words like 
japonica, coral, eloquent, and assault. A 
few minutes on the parts of the rifle will 
help those girls—and boys—who have 
never handled a rifle to visualize the les- 
son. Some experienced student will usu- 
ally be happy to explain the parts from 
a picture or chalkboard sketch. This 
necessary’ digression, however, should 
be brief lest it, too, become a lesson in 
naming of parts. 

As the next step, I ask the students to 
listen for the two voices as I read the 
poem to them. (If one is fortunate 
enough to have available the recording 
of An Album of Modern Poetry, Henry 
Reed will read his lines for the class.) In 
the discussion that follows I avoid making 
any statements about the m. If, as 
teachers, we wish to sharpen the students’ 
understanding and to heighten their ap- 
preciation, we must be willing to allow 
for free discussion, controlled only by 
reference to the words and lines of the 
poem. I try, therefore, to ease them into 
the poem: When does the experience 
take place (season, time of day)? Where 
is it occurring (place, circumstances)? 
Who is speaking as the poem — To 
whom is he speaking? Do we detect an- 
other voice in the poem? Whose voice 
is it? What helps us distinguish between 
the two voices? How do we know where 
one stops and the other begins? Once we 
have clearly established the setting and 
the two voices, we can begin to explore 
the poem by asking questions suggested 
by the above discussion. 

The extent and depth of the discussion 
depend upon the previous experiences as 
well as the present abilities in the class, 


(Continued on Page 577) 


14n Album of Modern Poetry, An Anthology 
Read by the Poets, Twentieth Century Poetry 
in English, three 12” LP records, 33% m, 
$13.50, produced by Library of Congress Re- 
cording Laboratory, Washington, D. C, 
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Founded in December 1911, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
last November held in Chicago its fiftieth 
annual convention, during this Golden 
Anniversary Year has been completing 
its first half-century, and in Philadelphia 
will actually observe its golden anniver- 
sary, its fiftieth birthday. 

When in December 1961, the National 
Council begins i its second half-century, it 
will bear heavier responsibilities for the 
English profession than it has ever borne 
before, responsibilities clearly evident al- 
ready in the expanded activity of this 
Golden Anniversary year. 

Although most of these responsibilities 
lie in areas already served by the Council, 
one area—that of relationship with the 
federal government—is new. It will pro- 
vide not always predictable opportunities 
and sometimes controversial obligations. 
But these will be opportunities not to 
be rejected and obligations not to be 
shunned if the Council is to continue to 
represent the English teachers of Amer- 
ica. Some outline of this future relation- 
ship from the government’s point of view 
may be expected in the convention ban- 
quet address to be delivered by Dr. 
Sterling McMurrin, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

By already undertaking two obliga- 
tions in this area the Council has made 
1961 unique in its history. With delib- 
erate concern for the welfare of English 
teaching everyw here and with the con- 
viction that jocal or even state action 
could not produce all needed improv e- 
ment, the Executive Committee in 1960 
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had authorized a major independent 
study of the profession for the purpose 
of providing the Congress with data for 
its consideration during discussion of im- 
pending legislation, particularly extension 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
This study, published in book form in 
January as The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English and presented in- 
dividually to each member of the Con- 
gress, has certainly given the Council 
more public recognition than had any 
previous action in its history. From the 
nation’s press and leading educators 
came not only expressions approving an 
organization’s performing such a search- 
ing and objective self-criticism but also 
welcome statements in support of the 
Council’s suggested program of improve- 
ment. Several affiliates at once moved 
toward what action is possible on the 
state level; many state administrators and 
college and university department heads 
have begun planning in terms of this pro- 
gram. In the meantime your Executive 
Secretary maintained close contact with 
the legislative scene in Washington and 
with the U. S. Office of Education, and 
your President twice testified there, in 
May before a Senate subcommittee and 
in June before a House special committee 
as to the Council support of the inclusion 
of English in Titles III, IV, and VI of 
the National Defense Education Act. Al- 
though injection of issues irrelevant to 
English has blocked NDEA passage as of 
this writing, hope remains that suitable 
legislation will be enacted before this 
Counciletter appears. If such a measure 
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fails to include English, the Council is 
prepared to carry its case to the 1962 
session of the Congress. Our commitment 
must be to raise the standard of English 
in all the states. 

The second major obligation assumed 
with respect to the federal government 
has been preparing for the United States 
Information Agency the series of text- 
books in English as a foreign language. 
The excellent and tireless leadership of 
coordinator William R. Slager has stead- 
ily pushed this project to the point where 
Book One has gone to the publisher, 
Book Two is in shape for criticism by 
the advisory board, and progress on the 
remaining four books is well along. We 
have agreed also to a supplementary con- 
tract to produce a modified edition for 
use in certain African areas. 

But in the more familiar fields of oper- 
ation the Council has also been unusually 
active, with increasingly intense and pro- 
ductive concern. In his first full year in 
office our Executive Secretary, James R. 
Squire, has manifested a dedicated zeal 
and an inclusive engagement with the 
business of the entire profession. 
Through close association with him this 
past year your President is deeply con- 
vinced of the sound judgment of those 
who chose Dr. Squire for a job that re- 
quires a practical idealism and that tries 
a man’s patience, competence, endurance, 
and integrity. But it has been a job to 
which loyal help has been given by our 
excellent professional headquarters staff 
which, in its first full year in the new 
executive offices, has included Enid M. 
Olson as publications associate, Mary T. 
Gerhart as business secretary, John 
Murphy and then Roger Martin as busi- 
ness manager, and Robert Whitman as 
director of the achievement awards pro- 
gram. 

Both Dr. Squire and other officers have 
personally maintained contact with affil- 
iates and kindred organizations by speak- 
ing and by participating in workshops 
and discussion groups. One significant 
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participation, by invitation, was in the 
discussion held by a committee of college 
presidents representing the American 
Council on Education; another was in a 
special conference called by U. S. Com- 
missioner McMurrin to consider means 
by which the U. S. Office can best sup- 
port research in English teaching. Your 
President has spoken before local and re- 
gional English groups in Edmonton, Al- 
berta (at the inaugural convention of the 
Alberta Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish), Minnesota, Maryland, Arkansas, 
Oregon, Montana, and Idaho; other offi- 
cers likewise have met with various affil- 
iates. Your President and past president 
Ruth Strickland spoke at the meeting of 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; First Vice Presi- 
dent G. Robert Carlsen, with William 
Hoth, represented the Council at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; your Presi- 
dent spoke at the National Conference 
on Curriculum and at the National Con- 
ference on General Education and par- 
ticipated in the Conference on Higher 
Education ‘and in the I.C.A. Conference 
on Teaching English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage; Dr. Squire and others participated 
in the convention of the International 
Reading Association; and Council mem- 
bers were official representatives at the 
meetings of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
as well as at several ceremonies inau- 
gurating college and university presi- 
dents. 

A continuing activity of the Executive 
Committee and the headquarters office 
has been the now established Achieve- 
ment Awards program. Requiring the 
attention of a half-time staff member, this 
program already has surpassed in extént 
and in results the hope that it would pro-. 
vide statewide recognition for English 
excellence in the secondary school. 

Among Council publications College 
English has experienced its first full year 
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under the widely approved editorship of 
James E. Miller, Jr.; The English Journal 
continued its dynamic role with Dwight 
L. Burton as editor; and Elementary 
English passed from the devoted and ex- 

rienced hands of John J. DeBoer to 
e the charge of its highly qualified new 
editor, William A. Jenkins, professor of 
education at the University of Wisconsin 
—Milwaukee, who in October began a 
three-year term. CCC, with its editor, 
Cecil B. Williams, capitalized on in- 
creased CCCC membership to reach 
more widely into the freshman field. Ab- 
stracts of English Studies extended its 
coverage of current scholarly publica- 
tions, and Studies in the Mass Media com- 
pleted its first full year after experiencing 
enthusiastic acceptance of its selected 
variety of materials dealing with mass 
communication. 


Another first for the Golden Anniver- 
sary year is the portentous formation of 
the Commission on the English Language 
authorized in 1960 by the Executive 
Committee. With W. Nelson Francis as 
its director, an initial session of a steering 
committee occurred at the CCCC meet- 
ing in Washington. The entire com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia. With 
such leadership and carefully chosen able 
members this Commission is to give direc- 
tion and substance to the application of 
new linguistic knowledge in the teach- 
ing of English. 

The Council’s senior Commission, that 
on the curriculum, is nearing the end of 
its historic enterprise that began with the 
first volume of the curriculum series. 
Despite the setback due to the death of 
its editor, James Work, the college vol- 
ume is now due for completion during 
the winter under the new editor, past 
president John Gerber, and the new 
assistant editor, John Fisher of Indiana 
University. Editor Alfred Grommon of 
Stanford University greatly hastened 
progress on the volume on teacher prep- 
aration when he spent one uninterrupted 
month last summer at Council head- 
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quarters. The volume should go to press 
before spring. 

The third Commission, that on the pro- 
fession, has devised plans for a series of 
summer upgrading institutes for instruc- 
tors in English methods and is seeking 
foundation support. 

Two other small groups have contrib- 
uted in their respective ways to Council 
work. The new advisory council pre- 
pared for the Executive Committee a 
detailed memorandum about areas’ de- 
manding specific Council forethought 
and action. Last spring your President 
opened the first meeting of the trustees 
of the new NCTE Research Foundation 
—Helene C. Hartley, Robert C. Pooley, 
Louise M. Rosenblatt, Porter B. Perrin, 
and Karl W. Dykema. They proceeded 
to elect Professor Pooley as permanent 
chairman and Theodore Hornberger of 
Pennsylvania and Oscar Haugh of Kansas 
as additional members. The board has 
now announced its plan of operation and 
is ready to receive applications for grants- 
in-aid as well as gifts by which the initial 
base of fifty thousand dollars may be in- 
creased to provide for future needs. 


Committee Activity 


Council committee activity has 
mounted to a new height this past year. 
The too frequently little recognized but 
assiduous labor of over sixty committee 
chairmen and their committee members 
actually provides the muscle of the Coun- 
cil’s life. All of them deserve description 
here; space permits mention of only an 
arbitrarily chosen few. 

Under the editorship of Neil Postman 
the Committee on the Study of Tele- 
vision completed its book-long study, 
Television and the Teaching of English, 
and obtained the support of the Televi- 
sion Information Office in distributing 
copies to all the Council membership. 

The Committee on Recordings released 
a long-play disc of Lucyle Hook’s read- 
ings of poems by Emily Dickinson, an 
achievement complemented by an issue 
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of Studies in the Mass Media intended as 
a guide to such readings. 


The Committee on Research issued 
Bulletin No. 1, an inventory of current 
problems and of resources available for 
meeting them. Committee member Ralph 
Staiger made a listing of current research 
studies, in cooperation with the National 
Conference on Research in English, for 
publication in Elementary English, and 
committee member Ingrid Strom pre- 
pared a list of research in secondary 
English for publication in The English 
Journal. 


The Committee on the State of Know]- 
edge about Composition, working on an 
emergency assignment from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, first met in Wash- 
ington in April, pursued individual 
investigations in spring and summer with 
a special inventory meeting of chairman 
Richard Braddock, associate chairman 
Joseph L. Miller, and Dora V. Smith, in 
July, and after a round-up meeting in 
the fall hoped to issue its fact-finding re- 
port during the winter. This should be 
valuable in determining specific problems 
for investigation before definitive cur- 
riculum projects in composition are pre- 


pared. 

The Committee on the College and 
Adult Reading List in Literature and the 
Fine Arts completed its two-year task in 
July under Edward Lueders’ direction, 
and the manuscript has gone to the 
printer. Publication is due in midwinter. 


Through the year plans developed for 
the fifty-first convention in Philadelphia 
under the direction of Howard Carlisle, 
local chairman, and Donald R. Tuttle, 
Second Vice President and program 
chairman. Resolved by the success of the 
first preconvention study groups last 
year, the Executive Committee author- 
ized another series this year in what were 
adjudged critical areas: language and lin- 
guistics, articulation, in-service education, 
and the teaching of composition. For 
months your President thought that it 
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would be possible to introduce President 
John F. Kennedy as the banquet speaker. 
The likelihood of increased international 
tension at the time of the convention has 
prevented his acceptance, but he has 
promised to send us a — message. 
The principal speakers for the three gen- 
eral sessions are in themselves sufficient 
reason for convention attendance; nov- 
elist Sir Charles P. Snow, poet and drama- 
tist Archibald MacLeish, critic and 
producer Harold Clurman, and Sterling 
M. McMurrin, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Two summer activities of the Council 
retained popularity. Again the European 
tours, this year under the direction of 
Gerhard Friedrich and of Carolyn Bagby 
and Ruth Orr, enabled a number of 
teachers to study and pursue common in- 
terests together in England and on the 
continent. Again co-sponsored work- 
shops, fifteen all told, including seven 
dealing with linguistic applications, pro- 
vided teachers from Georgia to Oregon 
with opportunity for concentrated study 
in recent trends. 


Over and above all these operations of 
the Council your President has been 
deeply impressed by the amazing activity 
of the many affiliates. Year after year 
their publications have improved in num- 
ber and quality. Their state and regional 
projects, while often reflecting general 
concerns of the profession, frequently 
treat problems of special local concern. 
In the activity of these affiliates, so rich 
and varied that its bare outline would 
require another Counciletter, many 
teachers gain the experience from which 
they move into positions of national re- 
sponsibility. The affiliates, indeed, are 
our strong “grass roots.” 

Succinctly, it has been a good year for 
the Council. We can confidently expect 
that the work of 1961 is in itself an 
augury of further progress in the pro- 
fession as in December we begin our sec- 
ond half-century. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


TEACHING LANGUAGE AND LIT- 
ERATURE. By Walter Loban, Margaret 
Ryan, and James R. Squire. Harcourt. 1961. 
748 pp. $7.50. 


It is a stimulating experience to read this 
impressive new book on the teaching of 
English in the secondary schools—stimu- 
lating because the authors set up a clear 
philosophic framework and operate within 
it, because they view the complex respon- 
sibilities of teaching English in perspective 
and in relation to one another; and because 
they interpret their over-arching principles 
in terms of a host of practical applications 
and illustrations. 

In the valuable, succinct Foreword, a 
concise discussion of learning theory pulls 
into sharp focus for the reader the basic 
principles which dictate the choice of 
methods illustrated throughout the text. 
The authors summarize this core under 
five headings: (1) Motivation—the dynamic 
involvement of the learner in his own learn- 
ing process. One example of this principle 
in operation is in the introductory activities 
in the unit “Power over Language.” 


How words come into the language 


The teacher begins by asking pupils to list 
words that are new this year. (As we write, 
certain words connected with space flight 
are new.) Next they list words that were 
new during the last ten years. 

Since 1900 what words have come into 

the language and why? Do any words 

ever drop out? Why? What conclusion 
can be drawn about language? (It is 
changing, at least in regard to words. 

Perhaps the deeper structure remains the 

same? Or does it? Do you suppose pro- 

nunciations change?) Coin some mouth- 
filling words after examining and laughing 
at Alastair Reid’s ideas for new words in 

Ounce, Dice, Trice. 


(2) Organization and relationship. Since 
what pupils learn, in the last analysis, is 
really an over-all pattern or generalization, 
the suggested learning experiences em- 
phasize the interrelationships of concepts. 
For example, in “Listening with Discrim- 
ination,” listening skills are fused with those 


of other aspects of the total program—speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. (3) Process as 
distinguished from product. Experiences are 
designed to avoid rote learning and en- 
courage pupils to analyze, to discriminate, 
and to generalize. For example, in “Litera- 
ture—Basic Approaches,” an activity sug- 
gests that the teacher divide a story into 
its inherent segments and stop to discuss 
each segment in order, thereby building a 
cumulative sureness of response at the same 
time that he observes the pupils’ responses 
during the process of reading. (4) Sound 
evaluation. Continuous and varied evalua- 
tion is recommended and illustrated. For 
example, in “Written Expression,” stand- 
ardized tests, cooperatively-designed check 
lists, rating scales, group and individual 
evaluations all are included. (5) Individual 
differences. Illustrations abound of differ- 
entiated experiences to care for the great 
ranges in ability to read, to handle verbal 
symbols, to see interrelationships, to gen- 
eralize, and to apply. One example from 
the study of Macbeth will suffice. 

Writing 

In writing the final essay, students may 

be allowed to choose any one of the follow- 

ing topics. 

The Prophecies (Highest possible grade, 
C). A factual account of the substance of 
the prophecies and the manner of their 
fulfillment. 

Ideal Partners in Crime (Highest pos- 
sible grade, B). An analysis of the comple- 
mentary natures of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, supported by specific examples. 

Dramatic Irony (Possible grade, A). 
Critics have compared the structure of 
dramatic irony underlying Macbeth with 
that of the Oedipus myth. Discuss dra- 
matic irony as it operates in each case, 
noting the similarities and contrasts in the 
two situations. 

Symbolism as an Integrating Force 
(Possible grade, A). Select any one of 
the series of symbols that run throughout 
the play—masking, seeds and planting, the 
Babe; explain its contribution to the 
drama; give specific examples. 


Central to the whole book are consider- 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ations of purpose, content, and method. 
These three aspects of teaching English are 
integrated in each of the five main sections: 
Language, Thought and Feeling, Under- 
standing, Appreciation, Communication, and 
Values. Following each of these five sec- 
tions is at least one complete, illustrative 
unit on such themes as: Power over Lan- 
guage (Grade Seven), Science Fiction: 
Radar of Man’s Curiosity (Grade Nine), 
Macbeth (Grade Eleven), and the Conse- 
quences of Character (Grade Twelve). 

The twelve chapters also relate purpose, 
content, and method. Each one presents 
the point of view in an introduction, and 
then approaches the teacher’s problem in 
three steps: designing the curriculum, sug- 
gested learning experiences, and evaluating 
progress. 

The sections dealing with language and 
communication are possibly of greatest in- 
terest and timeliness. Their practical, both- 
feet-on-the-ground approach to concepts 
about language as process, and to the mod- 
ifications of traditional concepts of gram- 
mar in terms of modern linguistic science 
is highly illuminating. In keeping with their 
basic philosophy of integrated teaching, the 
authors relate all such study to the basic 
objective—power over language. 

Into a short, meaty section is tucked an 
enlightening discussion of one of the most 
difficult and demanding problems teachers 
face, either as individuals or as members of 
groups. That is the designing of over-all 
programs and plans. Suggestions are flexibly 
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set up for organizing a six-year program, a 
one-year program, a single unit, and a single 
lesson. Spelled out helpfully are techniques 
and strategy for integrating the many 
strands of English into orderly designs in 
which the various complex segments com- 
plement, support, and enrich each other. 

The use of charts, graphs, tables, out- 
lines, and similar devices to summarize and 
point up significant ideas, learning se- 
quences, and procedures help the reader 
organize his thinking as he reads. So, too, 
do the changing type faces and side head- 
ings. 

Generous, but not overwhelming, an- 
notated bibliographies follow each chapter. 
A composite listing of the films, filmstrips, 
recordings, and books mentioned through- 
out the text bears incidental testimony to 
its scope, and indicates the sources of the 
material. 

Almost encyclopedic in its range, the 
book is readable and interesting. Although 
its tone is scholarly and professional, it is 
neither remote nor pedantic. 

Teaching Language and Literature is an 
excellent tool and reference text for cur- 
riculum committees and study groups, but 
more importantly for teachers of English 
themselves—for the less experienced teach- 
ers whose professional insights will be 
broadened and deepened, and for the more 
experienced teachers whose professional bat- 
teries will be vigorously recharged. 


—M. AcNELLA GUNN 
Boston University 


Point of Balance: A Lesson in "Naming of Parts"— 


(Continued from page 571) 
but in any case the period should not end 


without a final reading of the poem. 


“One does not take a poem apart for the 

love of dissection,” John Ciardi reminds 

us, “but only in order to put it back 


*John Ciardi, How Does a Poem Mean? 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959), p. 779. 


together more meaningfully.”* If the dis- 
cussion has been a successful one, the 
class will have two ready volunteers to 
read aloud the voices in the poem. As a 
final fillip, a chalkboard list of other 
works by Henry Reed may encourage 
some students to seek further experi- 
ences with his poetry. 


OmMPOSITION 
(ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 
University of Wisconsin 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Longmeadow 
High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts, John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York, William 
McColly, University of Wisconsin, Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 


Connecticut. 


New Textbooks 


SURVIVAL: A Scholastic Literature Unit 
for the tenth grade. Edited by James 
Squire. $44.50 for the complete unit of 
literary texts (120 paperbound books), 
teacher’s notebook, students’ guides, and 
assignment sheets. 


The last three kinds of items are quite 
comparable to those in the units already 
reviewed in this journal in April and Sep- 
tember, 1961, so that this review will be 
only a brief critical notice of the literary 
texts themselves. 


For individual reading the unit contains 
the following: 


Jack Schaefer, The Canyon (2 copies) 

Farley Mowat, Two Against the North 
(2) 

Thor Heyerdahl, Kon-Tiki (2) 

Walter Lord, A Night to Remember (2) 

Hammond Innes, The Wreck of the 
Mary Deare (2) 

Arthur Conan Doyle, The Lost World 

H. G. Wells, The Time Machine (2) 


Nordhoff and Hall, Men Against the 
Sea (2) 

William Brinkley, The Deliverance of 
Sister Cecelia (2) 

Christine Arnothy, 1 Am Fifteen and 1 
Don’t Want to Die (2) 

Louise Stinetorf, White Witch Doctor 


(2) 

Alan Burgess, Inn of the Sixth Happiness 
(2) 

Richard E. Byrd, Alone (2) 

John Hersey, Hiroshima (2) 

Mary Johnston, To Have and to Hold 
(2) 

James Hilton, Lost Horizon (2) 

Quentin Reynolds, 70,000 to One (2) 

Marjorie Michael, / Married a Hunter (i) 

Dorothy M. Johnson, The Hanging Tree 
(2) 

Rudyard Kipling, Kim (2) 

David Howarth, We Die Alone (1) 


This individualized library is probably 
adequate so far as it goes, and the resource- 
ful teacher can easily add to these selec- 
tions. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


One wishes, though, that as much might 
be said for the other two groups of texts: 
the unit anthology and the books for small 
group reading. The latter include The 
Good Earth, Diary of a Young Girl, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Swiftwater (Paul Annixter), 
The Raft (Robert Trumbull), and Mrs. 
Mike (Benedict and Nancy Freedman). 
The trouble with these six is less that not 
enough of them are good books than that 
too many of them belie the publisher’s 
promise that the material of the unit 
“progresses from the familiar dimension of 
physical survival to crucial areas of social 
and moral survival.” 

And yet, these are a better group of texts 
than are those in the unit anthology of 184 
pages and 19 selections. The profoundest 
item is “Ozymandias,” but the poetry falls 
off from here, with Sandburg’s “Four Pre- 
ludes on Playthings of the Wind,” Frost’s 
“Fire and Ice,” two gloomy trifles by Rob- 
inson Jeffers, and a little number by Lew 
Sarett. And the prose creates a drowsy 
numbness despite such apparent thrillers as 
“Beauty Is Truth” (a story from Seven- 
teen), “Qur Population Explodes!” (from 
the Senior Scholastic), ““The Monsters Are 
Due on Maple Street” (by Rod Serling, the 
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impresario), and harrowing accounts of 
hardship and grit by Admiral Byrd (ac- 
cording to the headpiece “a gallant ex- 
plorer”), by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
and by Margaret Hastings (a WAC). 

The best writer represented is Evelyn 
Waugh, by the chapter “Du cote de chez 
Todd” from A Handful of Dust, titled in 
this anthology “The Man Who Liked 
Dickens.” Of course, A Handful of Dust 
probably has as much to do with survival 
as most any other novel, but taking this 
very funny episode out of its satiric context 
makes it meaningless. 

But to be sure, the idea of “crucial areas 
of social and moral survival” is comfortably 
ambiguous. It will allow the teacher—who 
feels, as Captain Rickenbacker writes in the 
Foreword to the anthology, that 


In the final analysis, survival is not so 
much our struggle against nature, not our 
struggle to live well with our fellowmen; 
ultimately it is the struggle within ourselves 
—our determination, our courage, our inner 
strength, that will bring us through— 


to extrapolate from these selections a wealth 

of material from which to build a delightful, 

beguiling castle of instrospection. 
McCoLty 


Newspaper Support for English 


Mississippi English teachers have found some encouragement in their campaign for 
better teaching conditions in the response of the Enterprise-Journal (McComb, Miss.) 
to the resolution on teaching conditions passed at the last meeting of the English 
Section of the Mississippi Education Association. Calling for a statewide effort to 
upgrade English education, the editor of the Enterprise-Journal noted “Too often 
Mississippi people are prone to treat English as a course of study which is of minor 
consideration. . . . English is important to learning itself. People think in terms 
of their vocabularies. People with limited vocabularies, despite a wealth of common 
sense, are handicapped in their exercise of ideals. The relation of thought to words 
makes English a factor in the pursuit of wisdom. And it is the strong right arm 
of culture.” 

The editorial was a result of the attempt by English teachers, assisted by Public 
Relations Representative Katherene B. Travis, to bring the intention of their resolu- 
tion to the attention of state newspapers. 


Valuable contributions to the 
Sinclair Lewis Revival 
lead the fall titles in the 
series educators have greeted 
with enthusiasm 


Well-chosen titles . . . excellent texts . .. complete with academic apparatus 
... attractive format... good binding, paper, text. 
New or popular Signet Classics for school use 50c unless marked 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


MAIN STREET CT93 
BABBITT CT91 


ARROWSMITH CT92 
Afterwords by 
Mark Schorer 
75¢ each 


1984 by George Orwell 
Afterword by Erich Fromm 
CP100 60¢ 


ANIMAL FARM by George Or- 
well 
Introduction by C. M. Wood- 
house CD 


THE MARRIAGES AND OTHER STO- 
RIES by Henry James 
Foreword by Eleanor Tilton 

CD62 


OLE CREOLE Days by George W. 
Cable 
Foreword by Shirley Ann 
Grau CP84 60¢ 


BILLY BUDD AND OTHER TALES 
by Herman Melville 
Afterword by Willard Thorp 

CT75 75¢ 


TWENTY YEARS AT HULL-HOUSE 
by Jane Addams 
Foreword by Henry Steele 
Commager CT85 75¢ 


NATIVE SON by Richard Wright 
Afterword by Richard Sulli- 
van CT81 75¢ 


THE QUEEN OF SPADES AND 
OTHER TALES by Alexander 
Pushkin 
Translated by Ivy and Tati- 
ana Litvinov, Foreword by 
George Steiner CP70. 60¢ 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE AND 
OTHER TALES by Ambrose 
Bierce 
Afterword by Marcus Cun- 
liffe CP60 60¢ 

A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA OR THE 
INNOCENT VOYAGE by Rich- 
ard Hughes 
Foreword by Vernon Wat- 
kins CP67 60¢ 


DIARY OF A MADMAN AND OTHER 
STORIES by Nikolai Gogol 
A New Translation by Andrew 
MacAndrew, Afterword by 
Leon Stilman CD40 


THE TROLL GARDEN by Willa 
Cather 
Afterword by Katherine 
Anne Porter CD31 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 
AND OTHER TALES by Bret 
Harte 
Introduction by Wallace 
Stegner CD72 


THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE by 
H. M. Tomlinson 
Afterword by Albert J. 
Guerard CP83 60¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER 
WRITINGS by Benjamin 
Franklin 
Selected and Edited, with an 
introduction, by L. Jesse 
Lemisch CD74 


Signet Titles 
of School Interest 


THE LEOPARD by Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa T1960 75¢ 


SHILOH by Shelby Foote 
D1996 50¢ 


THE CATCHER IN THE RYE by 
J. D. Salinger D1667 50¢ 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND 
by Flannery O’Connor 
D1965 50¢ 


NECTAR IN A SIEVE by Kamala 
Markandaya D1899 50¢ 


The New American Library, publishers of Signet and Mentor Books 
Box NCTE, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Compare!... 
see for yourself 


why READING | 
RATEOMETER 


reading aids 
since 1953 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 
speed scales. 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach Qply the Rateometer 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven has a heavy duty 
RaTEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime | tg 

protection. Its speed can never vary, because its Hace mater 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in ¢4¥®l to those used 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
pendability has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
RATEOMETER in reading research programs. devices. 


3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RaTEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 
home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 
comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 
half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
speeds. Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 
three speed ranges to meet every need. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Mail orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Court Dept. Y111 Chicago 5, Ill. 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 
Standard range 5-9 units 35.95 
70-2500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL B 1-4 units 39.95 
Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 
20-500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL C 1-4 units 42.95 
Faster range 5-9 units 38.65 
140-5000 words/min. 10 or more 36.50 
When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


10% Discount on School Orders 
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“Book-weak” students will find the reading lists offered by NCTE useful during 
National Book Week, November 13-19, and afterwards, too! 


YOUR READING 


This annotated book list includes publishers, indexes, and topical classifica- 
tions. Excellent source of material for slower high school readers, too. 1960. 
For grades 7-9. 109 pages. $.75 each (20 or more, $.60 each) 


READING LISTS FOR COLLEGE-BOUND HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A list of books compiled by 300 Wisconsin teachers who were asked what 
books they would most like their students to have read before going to 
college. 25 for $1.00 in quantity lots only. (Wisconsin Council of Teachers 
of English) 


BOOKS WE LIKE 


A list compiled by and for high school students. The books are grouped 
under a series of categories or titles. $.25 (Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English) 


BOOKS ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


A reading list for high school students published by Kansas University. 48 
pages. $.40 (Illinois Association of Teachers of English) 


GOOD BOOKS: RECOMMENDED CADET 
READING 


An annotated book list used with cadets at the U. S. Air Force Academy. 
Useful with mature high school students, too. $.60 (20 or more, $.50 each) 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


A reading list for grades 9-12. Books in this list are grouped under a series 
of categories or titles. The more mature books are marked with a star. 
155 pages. $.60 each (20 or more $.50 each) 


A supplement for the above publication is available. It contains 300 annotations of 
hard and paper-backed books. Free with copy of BOOKS FOR YOU. Otherwise 


$.30. 


Send orders to: National Council of 


Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Scholastic Literature Units 
Now Ready... 


Animals . Seventh Grade 


Courage.......Eighth Grade 
Family 
Frontiers 
Mirrors ..... 


Moments of 
Decision 


....Ninth Grade 


Survival... Tenth Grade 
Personal 


Code 


theme, make it possible to meet a wide 
range of differences within a class. 


More than 100 paperbound books in 
varying quantities — including 40 copies 
of an original Unit anthology — provide 
for class-wide instruction, small group 
work, and individual reading. 


Today—a year after the dramatic debut 
of Scholastic Literature Units—this highly 
acclaimed program has been expanded 
to include 12 units for the 1961-62 school 
year. Eight units are ready now. Four are 
still in preparation. 


Each Unit enables the teacher to inte- 
grate literature and language skills within 
the framework of one challenging idea. 
Varied materials, focused on the unit 


The four additional units for re- 
lease later in the 1961-62 school 
year include: 


Small Worid....... Seventh Grade 
Adventure 

The Lighter Side..... Ninth Grade 
Success ............ Tenth Grade 


Experience shows that Units may also be 
used successfully in grades immediately 
preceding and following recommended 
grade level. 


If you have not already received your free 
brochure on Scholastic Literature Units—including 
the complete contents for all 8 units—write Dept. 
SLU/EJ1 Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36 


to look at 
HIGH 


from a communication point-of-view: 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7TH EDITION 


for Grades 7-9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7TH EDITION 
for Grades 9-12 


by Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, Terino, Starkey, and Paige 


Note the completeness of this program — offering texts, Teacher’s Editions, 
Teacher's Manuals and Answer Books, Practice Books, Teacher’s Editions of 
Practice Books, and Supplementary Tests. 


from a grammar and composition point-of-view: 
HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 

Grades 7-11 and Complete Course 

Prepared under the direction of Henry I. Christ 


A series especially designed for teachers who want a direct approach to grammar 
and usage. Each HANDBOOK has a Teacher’s Edition, a Teacher’s Manual, and 
complete Answer Book. A separate book of Supplementary Tests is available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 LONDON W.C. 1 TORONTO 2-B 
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